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Harmony out of Discord 
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In this week of holidays, when our ordinary public business is 
suspended, we are reminded by new events that there are still 
some foreign questions which remain unsettled, and that the 
peace of April may not last for ever. We have not yet learned 
all that passed in the Conference at Paris. It was not until 


after the treaty had been signed, that the Russian Plenipoten- | 


tiaries discovered the existence of a separate treaty between Aus- 
tria, France, and Great Britain, guaranteeing the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire; as if some special combination were still 
necessary to defend that part of Europe against the aggressions 
of the Czar. The natural surprise of the Russians, it is said, 
was attended by a not less natural resentment at this mark of 
distrust. Of course we ought to be neither surprised nor dis- 
gusted if one of the first acts of Russia on the return of peace 
is to renew the fighting with the Circassians: that is only in the 
routine. 

Other parties to the peace of Paris, however, will have their 
surprise. It was stated only two days ago by the Leading Journal, 
‘that on the same day when this separate treaty was concluded a 
secret treaty also was concluded. To that compact Piedmont is 
no party, but the treaty is enigmatically described as having 
“ no direct reference to the Italian question.” A guess, indeed, 
is thrown out, as based upon a regret expressed by Count Buol, 


that he had not received instructions to propose the surrender of | 
rv a | 
The exchange of | 


Lombardy in exchange for the Principalities. 
a mileh-cow for a mountain-goat!—a most improbable idea for 
the faithful Minister to entertain. The fact of a secret treaty 
between those Powers, with a recent intimation that Austria 
might yet be found offering some concession to Italy, have fa- 
voured the impression that France and England have been 


making covert arrangements with Austria for disposing of the | 


affairs of Southern Europe,—an arrangement, it might be infer- 
red, not exactly in the sense of Italian wishes. 

We now have the note which the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries 
delivered to the Western Powers on the proceedings in Conference 
of the 8th April, and the debates in the Chambers at Turin on 
the conduct of the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries. Another note 


does no more than describe a part of the Sardinian scheme of re- | 


form in Italy—the part relating to the Roman Legations. The 
new document tells the impression of the Sardinian Plenipoten- 
ttaries on the negative result of the proceedings on the 8th, 
which they characterize as a ‘deplorable result.” And they 
represent that Sardinia, exposed on the one hand to the excesses 
of the Revolutionary party, and on the other to the hostile ab- 


solutism of Austria, may prove too weak to prevent the entire | 


subjugation of Italy, to the aggrandizement of Austria or the 
outbreak of a subversive movement that may extend to the rest 
of Europe. Notwithstanding the assurances in this country, that 
Austria may perhaps do something for Italy, Count Cavour con- 
tinues to tell the Sardinian Chambers, down to the very latest 
date, that the relations of his Government with Austria have not 
improved. In these debates nothing is more remarkable than 
the extraordinary degree of unanimity with which support is 
rendered to the Government at Turin, not only in the moderated 
action of the extreme Republican, but in the patriotism of the 
Right or Conservative party. 


{Laresr Epirron.] 
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The Anti-Belgian outbreak at Paris likely to subside 
without present result. We may therefore regard it rather as @ 
sign for the future than as a first step in a course of action, The 

| prosecution of a Belgian journal for a libel on the Duchess of 
Brabant, is an opportune testimony to the existence of laws for 
the control of the press; and it shows that the Government, on 
suitable opportunity, does not hesitate to interfere. In the 
mean time, the journals of Paris which express the views of the 
| Government are admitting that Count Walewski gave “ too 
much importance” to the question of the press in Belgium; an 
implication that the Count went beyond his instructions, if 
indeed it does not corroborate the report that there has been 
some difference between the French Plenipotentiary and the 
Emperor his master. 








seems 


The conference of great capitalists in London with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on Tuesday, passed almost as a matter 
of form. Sir George Lewis having complied with the wish ex- 
pressed on the occasion of the last loan, by stating almost all the 
particulars requisite to be known, in his notice on the previous 
Friday, he now simply stated that Government would resort to 
no further creation of Stock by taking a loan or funding Ex- 
| chequer Bills; but that he might, in the last quarter of the pre- 
sent year or the first quarter of 1857, issue Exchequer Bills to 
the amount of 2,000,000/, if necessary. Messrs. Rothschild at 
once opened a subscription for the loan, the contract for which is 
to be completed at ten o’clock on Monday morning, and the first 
instalment is to be paid on Thursday next. The Funds in- 
stantly improved in price; and there was a universal exehange 
of gratulations at the unexampled moderation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the closing of the war, at the steadiness of 
our finances and our commerce, and at the generally sound @s- 
pect of everything. Nevertheless, many speculative anticipa- 
tions have not yet been realized, and in some branches of trade 
we hear complaints of dulness. It is France which feels at pre~ 
sent the movements of speculation; it is Paris which is most 
particularly busying itself to prepare for a grand reception of 
Russian Princes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The great model joint-stock company of France has put forth 
a splendid proof of gigantic success, in the report of its transac- 
tions for the past year. The Société de Crédit Mobilier is ¢ 
joint-stock companies what the house of Rothschild is among in- 
dividual capitalists: it lays out railways, and assists Austria to 
carry on her great public works; it establishes branches, or 
guarantees aids to similar societies, in Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
even France ; it plays nurse to a Bank of Darmstadt, a Rivoli 
company, a Mining project in the Loire, and a General Shipping 
Company for France; these being only a few of the projects 
that it has initiated or adopted. It purchased 250,000,000 
francs of the last French loan, negotiated subscriptions of 
375,000,000 franes more, and afterwards bought up 600,000 
frances rentes; and in its newly-issued report it makes a patriotic 
merit of not having realized the profit on the loan by selling the 
| stock, which it has kept. Yet, although it mingles statesman- 
ship with stockbroking, the society, possessing a fixed capital 
of 600,000,000 francs, or 2,400,000/., has made a net profit 
of 977,000/. Is not this a wonderful display of commercial 
power, and a splendid example of success ? 
| _ Itis indeed an example powerful enough to counteract all that 
the Government has been doing, and perhaps all that the Govern- 
ment contemplates, for the purpose of checking the excessive spe- 
culation in Paris and in the country towns of Brance. The Crédit 
Mobilier of November 1852, copied from the Crédit Foncier of 
February 1852, has become itself the great model for a large 
number of copyists, among which Imperial Austria has not dis- 
dained to figure. It can lend assistance, distribute fands, di- 
vide profits, create fortunes, influence statesmen, and sway 
states. Its profits are made out of the enormous floating capital 
that is continually passing to and fro tht@ngh its hands. — It looks 
as if this suddenly and in part artifigially-created joint-stock 
| company of France had already acquitéd dimensions too vast, 
| and an action too powerful, to be kept in restraint by the Govern- 
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ment, notwithstanding the disastrous risks which a dispropor- | their chief danger. 


tioned speculation entails. 





Lord Dalhousie has arrived in England. For eight years he 


Crowds are sure to follow them; and among thy se 
crowds, arrayed in their Sunday finery, thousands of young girls and youno 
men, With no more than the average amount of yanity and weakness, yjjj 
be brought into cireumstances of extreme peril.” 

In reply to a memorial recently sent to the First Commissioner of 





has occupied the Viceregal throne of India; he has enlarged our | Works, Sir Benjamin directed one of his subordinates to state, so late ag 


bounds, decreed the fate of states, contributed to the wellbeing 
of a hundred million souls, and to the wealth of the British em- 
But he arrives in Portsmouth harbour an exhausted in- 
valid, to whom the transfer from one ship to another is a labour 
His sinking health may be associated with the 
memories which the mere sight of England’s shores would force 
upon him—the memory of one who preceded him in return, but sur- 
No multitudes assembled to greet 
» | military bands in the Parks on Sunday; by which, his Grace observed, g 


pire. 


of difficulty. 


viyed only to see those shores, 
the Proconsul on his arrival ; yet he knows by the evidences of the 


press that the millions of this country are conscious that they 
have him among them again; that they welcome him with es- 


| Friday the 9th instant, that the result of a revision of the whole subjecs 
had confirmed his conviction, ‘‘ that temperate and innocent recreat one 
during some part of each Sunday are most desirable, and are calculated 
to counteract the rapid increase of drunkenness and the dreadful crimes 

| consequent upon that vice.” 
The bands played on Sunday the 11th, in three places, to 260,009 
| people, for the last time. At the annual meeting of the Protestant A}. 
liance, on Monday the 12th, the Earl of Shaftesbury, from th« chair, 
stated that a letter had been addressed to the Prime Minister by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury upon the subject of the performance of the 


severe wound had been inflicted upon the religious feelings of the com- 
munity. In reply to this appeal, Lord Palmerston wrote, ‘that his only 
intention in permitting the band to play in the Parks on Sundays was to 


teem, and are desiring a return of health which may place him | give the people an innocent and healthy recreation between the hours of 


again among the efficient servants of his country. 


If there has been some debate among the East India proprie- 
tors respecting the reasons for settling upon Lord Dalhousie a 
permanent annuity, he knows that the discussion has been 


Divine service, and in the hope of keeping the working men out of the 
alehouses; but that, as he found his plan had been received with so 
great repugnance—that as there was, at all events, so much difference of 
opinion, and that as even the working people themselves appeared to be 
indifferent on the subject—although he retained his own views and opin- 


prompted rather by the appetite of the Englishman for debate | ions, yet, in deference to public opinion and to the religious feelings of 


than by any grudging desire to withhold a substantial acknow- | 
ledgment to a public servant who has done so much for the | 


public interests. 





Under a combined pressure from the Primate of all England, 


the representatives of Exeter Hall, and the Scotch Members of 
Parliament, Lord Palmerston has caused the performances of 
This 


is one of the most unpleasant occurrences during the Ministry of 


music in the Parks on Sunday evening to be discontinued. 


Lord Palmerston. It is a concession made confessedly against 
the conviction and the wish of the Minister. 
one side at the expense of a public mortification. It is a ques- 
tion of conscience in which one part of the community has been 
compelled to obey the scruples of the other. 
the irreconcilable differences of religion never take so disagreeable, 
and in some respects so dangerous a form, as when they turn 
upon the minor questions of custom or manners; and the 
Government has in this case found itself in a false position 
that should never have been assumed. The difficulties to 
be encountered in attempting the innovation ought to have been 
foreseen, and Government should have pondered well before it 
commenced a practice for which there was no peremptory demand, 
but from which, having begun, it could not turn back without 
loss of character. 


Che Cuutt. 
Tur QveeEN, with Prince Albert and their family, left Buckingham Pa- 
lace on Saturday afternoon for Osborne. The chief incident during the 
week of quiet has been the inspection of the Eighth Hussars and a de- 
tachment of the Seventeenth Lancers, at Portsmouth Dockyard, on their 
return from the East. The Hussars were under Brigadier-General 
Shewell. Besides this, Prince Albert has visited the forts at Hurst 
Castle, Sconce Point, and Freshwater; and her Majesty and the Prince 
have taken both riding and walking exercise. 
Major-General Grey left London on. Tuesday, with a letter from the 
Queen to the Emperor of Russia. 


Che Abetragalis. 








It is now some weeks since Sir Benjamin Hall, the First Commissioner 


of Works, with the sanction of the Prime Minister; introduced the regu- 
lar e of music by a military band in Kensington Gardens after 


church-hours on-Sunday. ‘The experiment succeeded so well there—the 


many thousands of people collected behaved with so much decorum— | 


that he extended the privilege of Sunday music first to the Regent’s 
Park; and then to the Victoria Park. Last Sunday there were gathered 

in‘these three public places nearly 260,000 persons, whe listened 
to slow:and solemn pieces of music with perfect order. 

From the moment that the band of the Horse Guards played for the 
first time in Kensington Gardens, an opposition arose among those who 
deem Sunday-music Sabbath-profanation. A pressure was brought to bear 
upon the First Minister in and out. of Parliament, not: only by speeches 


but by petitions; and the Morning Herald ventured to predict that Lord | 
Palmerston must either put down the bands or allow himself to be put 


down. It was freely stated that ‘the fate of Sabbath-observance” de- 
nded upon the issue of this contest about the bands; and the new 
ishop of Carlisle—Lord Clarendon’s brother—did not seruple to say 
that‘ Exeter Hall would be found stronger than Benjamin Hall.’ Mr. 
Baines of the Leeds Mercury—brother of Mr. Baines the Cabinet Minis- 
ter—wrote, that ‘the whole question of the Sabbath” was at stake in 
England and her dependencies. 

“The performance of military bands on the Sunday,” he said, ‘‘ may 
seem a small thing. But it is not small even in itself, still less in the prin- 
ciple which it involves, or in the consequences to which it must lead. That 
cannot be a small thing which collects 90,000 persons in the first city of the 
world, and is likely to collect still larger numbers as the season advances, 
and when the attraction is presented in several other parts of the metropo- 

There may be many respectable persons in such a crowd, but there are 
sure to be great numbers of vicious persons of both sexes, who come to se- 
duce the young and unsuspecting. This will be their chief hunting-ground. 
. . « . The strains of martial music cause the pulse to bound and fire the 
imagination, and they are wholly out of accordance with the sacred repose 
of the Sabbath, It is, however, their fascination which here constitutes 


It is a triumph to 


The conflicts upon | 


the community, he would order that the playing of the bands on Sunday 
should be discontinued.” ; 

But it seems there were other and more potent influences at work than 
the appeals of Dr. Sumner. 

‘It so happens,”’ says the Daily News, ‘that at the beginning of the 
| week, [last week, we presume, ] an irruption of the aggregate Scotch re pre- 
sentation into the presence of the badgered and baited Premier was headed 
by that most solenm of the Free Kirk leaders the Lord Advocate. From the 
solemnity of these legislative sages it was obvious that, for the moment, the 
souls of Knox and Cameron were burning within them—that they were a re- 
suscitated ‘ Westminster Assembly of Divines.’ Lord Palmerston, it seems, 
was bluntly told, that unless he immediately commanded Sir Benjamin Hall 
to silence his bands, he could no longer count on a single Scotch vote. The 
Premier might have defied the Archbishop as he did the Presbytery ; but to 
be left in a minority in the House of Contmons was a much more serious 
matter than clerical censures, and he yielded with as good a grace as he 
could,”’ 

This throws a new light upon Lord Shaftesbury’s statement, and ex- 
| hibits the Premier in an “attitude” more consistent with the character 

of the man who wrote the famous letter to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

On Tuesday the 13th, Sir Benjamin Hall wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel 

| Dickson, who sent the band of his Militia regiment to Victoria Park on 

Sunday, thanking him, and at the same time intimating that he had “ re- 

ceived instructions not to allow the bands to play any more in the Parks 
or Gardens on Sunday afternoon.” 


‘ iid 

| A Special Court of Proprietors of the East India Company was held on 

| Wednesday, to consider and confirm, or otherwise, a resolution of the 
Board of Directors granting a pension of 5000/. a year to the Marquis of 

| Dalhousie. The Court was largely attended; Colonel Sykes, the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, presided. The resolution, submitted from 
the chair, described the eminent services of Lord Dalhousie, and ex- 
pressed a desire on the part of the Court ‘to record their deep sense of 
the great ability, of the extraordinary zeal, and untiring energy displayed 

| by that distinguished nobleman in all departments of the Indian Go- 

| vernment,”’ by granting him a pension of 5000/7. per annum. In stating 
the reasons that had induced the Court of Directors to arrive at this de- 
termination, Colonel Sykes drew a picture of the administration of Lord 
Dalhousie. 

He has extended British territory on the West and the East. The finan- 
| cial results of his policy are, that 4,330,0007. have been added to the revenue 
| —from the Punjaub, 1,500,000/.; from Pegu, 270,000/.; from Nagpore, 

less tribute, 410,000/.; from Oude, 1,450,000/.; from Sattara, 150,000/.; 
from Shausi, 50,000/.; from Hyderabad, 500,000/. Nor were his merits 
conspicuous alone in conducting wars ; he had devoted his earnest atten- 
tion to public works, and had.authorized an expenditure upon them. of 
7,997,321/.—werks including roads, bridges, canals, gaols, barracks, and 
the electric telegraph. He had given India cheap postage—a letter can be 
| conveyed from ay Comorin to Peshawar, 1 miles, for less than a 
} ny. During his administration the revenue has increased. from 
| 26,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. There have been four years of surplus and four 
| of deficiency—the deficiency arising only when the public works began. The 
deficiency, 6,185,217/., is less than three years’ estimates for public works, 
| 8,097,321/, Lord Dalhousie has.saved 300,0007. a year by the conversion of 
the Five into Four per Cents. He has liberally promoted.the extension of 
schools; he has directed his mind to the resources of India—cotton, tea, 
| iron, coal, forests, agriculture, the improvement of — and the navigation 
| of rivers, inland steam navigation, the suppression of suttee, thuggee, female 
| infanticide, Meriah sacrifices, improvement of the condition of the European 
| soldier, care of cadets, preservation of the ancient monuments of India, dis- 
| pensaries, vaccination, silk, merino, sheep, &e. In short, nothing appears 
to have been too great, nothing too minute for the grasp of his enlightened 
and vigorous mind. 

Mr. Mangles seconded the motion ; and it was supported by Mr. Seton 
Karr, of the Bengal Civil Service, in an able speech ; also by Sir James 
| Hogg, and Dr. Beattie. On the other hand, concurring in the general 
| eulogies passed on Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Lewin expressly condemned his 
| policy of annexation, which “in the end will lead to the loss of our em- 

pire” ; and contended that Lord Dalhousie’s services did not warrant the 

Company in granting a pension from money that does not belong to them. 
| Mr. Jones and Major Rathbone took the same views. But when the 
motion was put to the yote, it was carried by the whole meeting minus 
si, 


The graduates of the University of London entertain hopes that their 
“ long-deferred claims ” will be conceded. In a recent. letter to Dr. 
| Foster, Honorary Secretary to the Graduates’ Committee, the Vice Chan- 

cellor of the University states that the Seeretary of State ‘ has in con- 

templation the preparation of a new charter, which he will transmit to 

the Senate for its consideration” ; and expresses his hope “that this will be 

found to be the most convenient mode of arriving at the solution of the 
| questions which have arisen on the subject.” 
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At a meeting held in Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday—the D { Beau- 
fort in the chair ~it was resolved that a memorial should be placed in the 
lof Eton College to commemorate those Etonians who have died, 
either by sword or pestilence, in the late war. As there is no room for 
. monument, it was agreed that the memorial should consist of one or 
painted windows, in the panels of which the names of the dead may 
In order to include the largest number of subscribers, 


chapé 


mort 
be emblazoned. 
the subscription is limited to 102, 

There was a “testimonial dinner” at the Tavern on 
Thursday, to Dr. Hassall, one of the Lancet Commissioners, in honour 
of his services in detecting adulterations in articles of food. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Lord Ebrington, Lord William Lennox presided. 
The testimonial presented to Dr. Hassall is a work in silver representing 
Ithuriel touching Satan w ith his spear. 


Freemasons’ 


The long-pending trial of William Palmer of Rugeley, removed from 
Staffordshire to the Central Criminal Court in London, began on Wednes- 
day. At an early hour crowds were waiting outside; none but those who 
held tickets were admitted. Among the distinguished persons present at 
the opening of the Court, were the Earl of Derby, Earl Grey, the Marquis 
of Anglesea, Lord Lucan, Lord Denbigh, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
Lord W. Lennox, Lord G. G. Lennox, and Lord H. Lennox. ‘The Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland sat by the side of the Attorney-General during the 

rial. 

The Judges were Lord Campbell, Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Cress- 
well; the Lord Mayor, six Aldermen, and the Sheriffs, also sat on the 
Bench. 

The counsel engaged in the 
James Q.C., Mr. Bodkin, Mr. W: 
Mr. Sergeant Shee, Mr. Grove Q.( 
prisoner. : ; : ; 

William Palmer is described in the calendar as aged a -one, sur- 
geon, of a superior degree of instruction.’’ He is said to look full five-and- 
forty. “ Hit countenance is clear and open, his forehead high, his com- 
plexion ruddy, and the general impression which one would form from his 
appearance would be rather favourable than otherwise, although his features 
are of a common and somewhat mean cast.’”” Throughout, his ** behaviour 
was respectful and attentive.”” ‘The indictment charged him with the wil- 
ful murder of John Parsons Cook, who died at Rugeley on the 2ist Novem- 
ber last. Palmer pleaded to this indictment ‘in a clear, low, but perfectly 
distinct and audible tone, Not guilty.’”” The Jury were then enpaneiaed ~ 
one declining to serve because he entertained ‘a feeling of prejudice”? ; and 
all the witnesses were ordered out of court, except the medical men. 

The case for the prosecution was opened by the Attorney-General, amid 
breathless silence, in a speech full of detail, that occupied four hours and a 
half in the delivery. Inthe early part of his narration, after reminding 
the Jury that 9 duty was to be impartial, the Attorney-General said that 
the case he should urge against Palmer was—*‘ that, being in desperate cir- 
cumstances, with ruin, disgrace, and punishment staring him 7 the face, 
which could only be averted by means of money, he took advantage of his 
intimacy with Cook, when Cook had become the winner of a considerable 
sum, to destroy him, in order to obtain possession of his money.” It is 
right to look at the motives which might Has e aman to commit a crime 
charged against him. As early as 1853, Palmer, in difficulties, began to 
raise money on bills; in 1854 his circumstances became worse. Among the 
bills on which he raised money, was one for 2000/.; it bore the acceptance 
of his mother: that acceptance was forged by Palmer. It 1854 he owed a 
large sum; he insured the life of his wife; she died in September; by her 
death he realized 13,000/., and by means of that discharged some of his most 
ressing liabilities. In the course of the same year he insured his brother’s 
ife ; issued fresh bills—12,500/. in all—and got them discounted at 60 per 
cent ; and ‘* there was due in November 1855 no less than 11,500/. upon 
bills, every one of which bore the forged acceptance of the prisoner's 
a a r . a r . oo — in — — his = had 
ven insured for 13,000/.; but the offices declined to pay. n the 
August of that year, Cook executed an assignment of his two ie Polestar 
and Sirius to Pratt, a solicitor, in order to enable Palmer to raise money. 
Pratt sent down a check for the amount; but he struck out the word 
“bearer,”’ and wrote ‘‘ order”’ in its place; the effect of which was to neces- 
sitate the indorsement of the check by Cook. Palmer “ forged the name of 
John Parsons Cook on the back of that check. Cook never received the 
money.” Within ten days from the period when Cook came to his end the 
bill would have fallen due, and it would have become apparent that Palmer 
forged the indorsement. In September, Palmer asked a person named Bates 
to propose his life for insurance ; representing him as a man of substance. 
Bates declined at first ; Palmer pressed him, and Cook inter vosed, saying, 
You_had better do it; it will be for your benefit; you will be quite safe 
with Palmer.” Bates proposed for 25,000/., Cook attesting; but the pro- 
posal failed. On the 6th November, Pratt issued but did not serve two writs 
for 4000/., one against Palmer, one against his mother, and pressed him to 
meet the bills. On the 13th November 1855, Cook’s horse Polestar won a 
handicap at Shrewsbury Races; Cook won a total of 2050/.; on the ensuing 
Monday he was entitled to receive at Tattersall’s 1050/.; he had in his 
pockets between 700/. and 800/. Within a.week from that time Cook 
died. He was a young man, only twenty-eight. Slightly disposed 
to pulmonary complaints, he was under the care of Dr. Savage, whom 
he saw from time to time; and who would state that within a fort- 
night of his death Cook had nothing on earth the matter with him except a 
certain degree of thickening of the tonsils or some of the glands of the 
throat. These were the newer incidents in the case. From this point the 

Attorney-General dealt with facts more generally known. He described 
the scene at the inn in Shrewsbury on the 14th November, where one Fisher 
found Palmer and Cook drinking together, and heard Cook say, after drink- 
ing a glass of brandy and water, ‘‘ Good God! there’s something in it; it 
burns my throat” ; how Palmer drank up himself the last drops, and then 
a wag it to Fisher to taste. Cook was sick and ill that night, and he gave 
- egeidnng 5 nary to keep. Next day he grew better, and Fisher restored 
- ne L no Stterney-Gem ral here alleged, that having been prepared 
of ew hr ‘a ’ rv Ape killed by strychnine. He described the operation 
the ee » Which affects the voluntary muscles of the body, and leaves 
ences > ber unimpaired. He showed that Palmer was not 
Semin had - *. ect of strychnine; for in a medical work found in his 

“ee : ritten—* Strychnine kills by causing tetanic fixing of the res- 
vial must les. Next the ounsel narrated the incidents at Rugeley. Cook 
bP — po a Se the 15th. On the 17th, Cook took coffee ordered 
ta ‘rom rwadig— —— a afterwards sick. Toast-and-water was brought 
Pact sc ae vf House; broth was sent to him by Palmer; in both 
riage omer ey f the t > and the chambermaid, Elizabeth Mills, who took 
called ” De A, - oe was also sick and obliged to go to bed. ; Palme r 
tok. De oo ’ = old man of eighty, saying Cook had a bilious at- 
wher on “ 3 se « cou d not discover a single bilious symptom Barley- 
Water Was given to Cook when Palmer was not there, and it did not produce 
vomiting 


were—the Attorne y-General, Mr. E. 
Isby, and Mr. Huddleston, for the Crown ; 
Mr. Gray, and Mr. Kenealy, for the 


case 





Two hours afterwards, arrow root was given when Palmer was | 
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\ , and ; This took place on Saturday the 17th. 
Juring Sunday Palmer was not present; Cook took Bamford’s medicines, 
and his health improved. On Monday Palmer went to London ; but before 
he started, he gave Cook some cotlee—the vomiting returned. And what 
did Palmer go to London for? He went to arrange Cook's accounts; and he 
directed one Herring to obtain the money at Tattersall’s, and pay his own 
debts with it. ‘ Palmer did not hesitate to apply Cook’s money to the pay- 
ment of his own debts.’’ He returned to Rugeley the same evening, and 
bought three grains of strychnine of one Newton, assistant to Mr. Salt, 
surgeon That evening Cook took pills—whether those prepared by 
Dr. Bamford, or pills substituted; by Palmer, the Jury must say. At 





escent, and again Cook vomited, 


midnight Cook roused the house, shricking dreadfully, shouting “* Mur- 
der!’ and calling on Christ to save his soul; his eyes starting, his 


body convulsed. Palmer was sent for; he came instantly, and gave Cook 
some medicine, that instantly made him vomit. Cook soon after fe llasleep. 
The next day, Tuesday, Palmer bought two drachms of prussic acid, six 
grains of strychnine, and a certain quantity of Batley’s liquor of opium, 
He did not purchase it at Salt’s; he got it from Mr. Hawkings, a druggist 
with whom he had not dealt for two years. On that Tuesday, Mr. Jones, a 
personal friend of Cook, came from Lutterworth at Palmer's call—Cook was 
** suffering from bilious diarrhwa.”’ Jones found no sign of bile. The 
three medical men—Palmer, Jones, Bamford—consulted, and it was agreed 
that Bamford should make up some pills. Palmer followed Bamford to his 
surgery, and asked him to write directions on the box. Before Palmer gave 
Cook the pills, he called Jones’s attention to the writing on the lid—so dis- 
tinct and vigorous for a man upwards of eighty. That was about half-past 
ten. Jones slept in Cook’s room that night. He had scarcely been in bed 
fifteen minutes before Cook started up with a frightful scream crying, 
** Send for the doctor!’ Palmer came immediately, remarking, ‘I never 
dressed so quickly in my life.’ Cook was gasping for breath, screaming 
violently ; his body convulsed with cramps and spasms; his neck rigid. 
Palmer ran out, and instantly returned with two pills, which he said were 
ammonia—a drug that requires much time in preparation, Cook took the 
pills. *‘* He was instantly seized with violent convulsions; by degrees his 
body began to stiffen out; then suffocation commenced, Agonized with 
pain, he repeatedly entreated to be raised. They tried to raise him, but it 
was not possible. The body had become rigid as iron, and it could not be 
done. He then said, ‘ Pray turn me over.’ They did turn him over on the 
right side. He gasped for breath, but could utter.no moré n a few mo- 
ments all was tranquil—the tide of life was ebbing fast. Jones leant over 
him to listen to the action of the heart. Gradually the pulse ceased—all 
was over he was dead.”’ 

The Attorney-General described, in conclusion, how Palmer busied him- 
self about the burial of Cook; how he was found overhauling his clothes; 
how the betting-book of the dead man and his money were missing; how 
he produced a paper stating that Cook was liable to him for 4000/. worth of 
bills; how he tried to obtain from Cheshire the postmaster his signature to 
that paper, as evidence that he witnessed its signature by Cook; how Dr, 
Bamford was induced by Palmer to certify that Cook died of ‘‘ apoplexy ”’ ; 
how at the post-mortem examination the body was found to be fealihy ; 
and how, when it was exhumed two months afterwards, Palmer tried to 
“lay tricks with the jar containing the intestines, and offered to bribe a post- 
oy to upset the fly and break the jar on the road, The Attorney-General, 
towards the close of his speech, in speaking of strychnine, said that when 
it has been used it is sometimes found and sometimes not. The medical 
men never said that it cannot be detected. ‘* What they have asserted 
is this—the detection of its presence, where its administration is a matter of 
certainty, is a matter of the greatest uncertainty.” “If in the end all 
should fail in satisfying you of his guilt, in God’s name let not the innocent 
suffer! If, on the other hand, the facts that will be presented to you should 
lead you to the conclusion that he is guilty, the best interests of society de- 
mand his conviction.” 

The Court adjourned for a short time after this address; and omits re- 
turn the witnesses for the prosecution were examined. During the first 
two days of the trial, the witnesses were Ishmael Fisher, wine-merchant ; 


| George Read, ‘‘ keeper of a house frequented by sporting characters”’ ; 


William Seaife Gibson, assistant to Mr. Heathcote, surgeon, Shrewsbury ; 
Elizabeth Mills, chambermaid, and Lavinia Barnes, waitress, at the Talbot 
Arms, Rugeley ; Mr. Gardner, solicitor, of Rugeley; Mrs. Ann Brooks, who 
** lives at Manchester, and is in the habit of attending races’’; Ann Row- 
ley, ‘‘ charwoman employed by Palmer” ; Charles Horley, gardener, ocea- 
sionally employed by Palmer; Sarah Bond, housekeeper at the Talbot; 
William Henry Jones, surgeon, Lutterworth ; Dr. Savage, physician; and 
Mr. Newton, assistant to Mr. Salt, surgeon. These witnesses deposed to the 
circumstances that occurred at Shrewsbury and Rugeley during the week 
previous to the death of Cook, as described by the Attorney-General. The chief 
witnesses were—Fisher, who heard Cook complain that something had been 
yut in his brandy-and-water; Mills, Barnes, and Jones, who detailed the 
incidents at the Talbot Arms; Savage, who spoke to the health of Cook ; 
and Newton, who deposed that he had given Palmer three grains of strych- 
nine on the 19th November. Newton said he had not mentioned this fact 
at the inquest, beeause he thought it would displease Mr. Salt if he knew 
that his assistant had given Palmer anything. But Newton had mentioned 
a conversation between himself and Palmer on the 25th November. ‘“ I 
asked me how I was, and to have some brandy-and-water. No one else was 
present. He asked me what was the dose of strychnine to give to killa dog? 
{ told him, a grain. He asked me what would be the appearance of the sto- 
mach after death? I told him that there would be no inflammation, and that I 
did not think it could be found. Upon that he snapped his finger and thumbin a 
uiet way, and exclaimed, as if communing with Pimeelf, ‘That’sall right!’’’ 
Sergeant Shee tried to shake the testimony of Mills as to the transactions 
at the Talbot, but not with much success. She had not stated some things 
before the Coroner—why? ‘I did nothing but answer the questions put to 
me.” The Attorney-General called Mr. Gardner to show that the way in 
which the Coroner Conducted the case, omitting to ask questions, neglecting 
to take down answers, had led to frequent expostulations. The depositions 
were read, and Mr. Justice Cresswell remarked that there was nothing to 
show whether any questions had been put at all. For all that appeared, the 
witnesses might have made voluntary statements. Mrs. Brooks's evidence 
was to this effect—that one evening, during the Shrewsbury races, she 
called upon Palmer, and found him holding a tumbler, in which there 
seemed to be a small quantity of something like water, between him and 
the light, and now and then shaking it. 


William Hobson Aubert, a “‘ gentleman,” twenty-five years of age, and 
said to be highly connected, was charged before the Southwark Magistrate 
with assaulting two little girls. His conduct was peculiarly abominable, 
He pretended that he was surgeon to the British Orphan Asylum, and that 
he had been directed to examine the children previously to their admission 
to the asylum. After the first examination at the Police Court, he was 
ordered to find sureties, himself in 500/. and two other bail in 250/, each. 
He was to have appeared again on Saturday—he was not forthcoming. 
It was stated that a number of other charges could be brought against him. 
A solicitor announced that the money forfeited on the recognizances was 
ready: he supposed there was an end of the case, But-the counsel for the 
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prosecution intimated that Aubert would be indicted. On Monday, Aubert’s | Monday. Mr. Costa acknowledged the distinguished honour with much 


solicitor handed a check for 1000/. to the Chief Clerk at the Police Court for 
the amount of the forfeited recognizances. 

Some people seem infatuated on the subject of smoking. Mr. Sutton, so- 
licitor to the Brighton Railway, has been fined for smoking in a carriage on 
the South-Western Railway,—doing that for which he might be required to 

rosecute offenders on the Brighton line. But the ease was peculiarly bad. 
Mr. Pulman, Usher of the Black Rod, his fellow traveller, requested him 
not to smoke : he replied that he should, even though the complaining party 
should inform the guard: Mr. Sutton did smoke, and continued to do so 
after the guard had warned him. Mr. Sutton did not attend before the 
Lambeth Magistrate, but he had admitted his indiscretion in a letter. 

Mr. Charles Robinson, a surgeon in the Old Kent Road, has been held to 
bail for pursuing a new branch of * practice.’’ A publican complained in 
Mr. Robinson's presence that Harriet Jordan, a woman who visits public- 
houses and gets liquor without having money to pay for it, is “a perfect 
pest and nuisance,”’ and he wished some one would put her in the horse- 
trough. Mr. Robinson took up the case, and put the woman in the horse- 
trough ; from which hydropathic treatment she became very ill. 

An unnsually painful feeling has been caused by the death of Mr. Charles 
Russell, late Chairman of the Great Western Railway, under a morbid im- 
pulse. Mr. Russell was found by his servant on Thursday morning, lying 
on his bed, with two pistols by his side, unconscious, but breathing heavily. 
One of the pistols had missed fire, but the ball of the other had entered the 
roof of the mouth, and lodged in the brain, wounding in the passage some 
of its blood-vessels. Medical advice was calied in; but the wound was at 
once pronounced to be mortal: still he lingered on until two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Reverend Whitworth Russell, Inspector of Prisons, who 
also died by his own hands, was Mr. Charles Russell’s brother, 








Provincial 

Lord Stanley met his constituents at King’s Lynn on Wednesday. 
‘They scem very proud of their aspiring young Member, and they gave 
him three times three at the close of the proceedings. The topics of his 
address were various; they looked more to our future than the past, and 
gencrally pointed to action. Taking his start from reflections on the sa- 
tisfactory treaty of Paris, and stating reasons that led him to hope for a 
continuance of peace, he said that our future course in foreign policy is 
plain: cases like that of Italy demand remonstrance from foreign coun- 
tries—we are bound to protect a faithful ally like Sardinia; but as a ge- 
neral rule, there must not be much interference in the affairs of foreign 
countries. He objected to two taxes—the insurance-duty and the paper- 
duty: they might be remitted, even at the expense of a higher income- 
tax than would otherwise be necessary. 

Parliamentary reform must necessarily be deferred. He believed a very 
gencral apathy prevailed respecting it: but he would say, that either the 
thing ought not to be done, or it ought to be done effectually ; no small mea- 
sure could or ought to pass, and no Government ought to take up that sub- 
ject unless they determined to stand or fall by it. It was intolerable that a 

inister should be enabled to keep an agitation hanging over the country 
merely because his party was dissatisfied and he wished to content them. 
‘On Education he was less sanguine than heretofore ; but there is no perma- 
nent cause for discouragement. The great practical subjects are ‘* Army re- 
form, Administrative reform, and the amendment of the Law.’”’ We must 
not maintain a large foree, but a nucleus—the Militia—round which a 
great army may be formed. We must develop the scientific branch of the 
Army, and make it a ‘working profession.”” We must get rid of the 
purchase system, The Commons have the right to settle the great 
principles of military administration. As to Administrative reform, he 
supported the competitive plan, as the best on the whole, because it excludes 
absolute inefficiency, favouritism, or suspicion of favouritism, and opens a 
career to all. In Law reform, he pointed out the necessity of abolishing 
the Ecclesiastical Courts; of giving greater facilities for the transfer of 
landed property ; of amending the law of marriage and divorce ; and of ap- 
pointing a Minister of Justice. At the close, he disclaimed party names and 
ties. He would not use party names, because, at the present time, they had 
little meaning ; but he would say, not as a paradox, but asa truth, that in 
England there is much which all must wish to sce altered, much which all 
must wish to see retained; and in England, therefore, no man could be a 
Reformer who was not in some sense a Conservative, and no man could be 
a true Conservative who was not in some sense a Reformer. 

Lord John Russell lectured on Wednesday at the Stroud Mutual Im- 
provement Society, on ‘the Study of History.” 


The Secretary of the Staffordshire ‘‘ Anglo-French Free-trade Asso- 
ciation” has received the following bit of “‘ hopeful” intelligence, in a 
letter dated the 3d instant, from Mr. John Macgregor, who seems to 
have been acting as a sort of agent for the Association in Paris. 

‘¢T have been here a week. I have had a long interview with the Em- 
peror on the subject of freedom of trade; also with the First Minister of 
State, and the Minister of Commerce,—all favourable ; and important mea- 
sures will soon be taken. Yesterday, we set¢/ed that all prohibitions should 
be abolished. Nevertheless, persevere, and we will succeed.” 

— is somewhat hastily written, and the last sentence is unin- 
telligible. All prohibitions are to be abolished, ‘‘ nevertheless,” perse- 
vere, &c. would scem to indicate that Mr. Macgregor’s business was to 
prevent the abolition of “ prohibitions.”’] 

Birmingham has a vested interest in Michael Costa, the great director 
of music. When the ingenious Italian first came to England, twenty-six 
years ago, Birmingham for a time was his place of residence, and there he 
experienced a fostering patronage which helped him to his present posi- 
tion. Nor has Mr. Costa proved ungrateful. At the last Birmingham 
Festival he produced to the world his oratorio of £7i, acting also as con- 
ductor: the large sum given to him in recompense of his labours he 
generously presented to the funds of the charity in aid of which the tri- 
ennial musical festivals are held—the General Hospital. To mark their 
sense of his conduct, the gentlemen connected with the festivals have 
just presented Mr. Costa with a testimonial, representing, in silver re- 





emotion. 





At the hirings of yearly agricultural servants in Lincolnshire, wages 
both for men and women have been if anything in advance of last year. 

Hotels unsafe. A robbery similar to those for which three Americans are 
now in custody has been effected at the Turk’s Head Hotel, Newcastle. 4 
stranger arrived in the evening, and departed early in the morning. At q 
later hour, two gentlemen discovered that money had been stolen from their 
bedrooms: they had locked the doors at eight, and the doors were still 
locked when the gentlemen arose in the morning; a third door had been 
tried, but the occupant of the room had both locked and bolted it, and the 
bolt had foiled the thief. 

William Towton, a drummer in the South Devon Militia, has killed John 
Tozer, another drummer, in a barrack-room at Plymouth, by striking him 
with his fist under the ear. 

The Church has lately been much scandalized by the doings of a mis- 
creant in holy orders in the neighbourhood of Brighton. He was lately 
called to the deathbed of an aged gentleman, and took advantage of the con- 
fidence reposed in his holy office to seduce the gentleman’s daughter. What 
renders the affair more disgraceful are the cireumstances that the deceased 
had presented this viper with his living—his ‘‘ cure of souls,’’ and that he 
is the father of a family of grown-up daughters. He has been compelled to 
leave his parish, and recently all his effects were sold by auction.— Brighton 
Guardian. 


Foreign aud Calonial. 

Sranrt.—The treaty of the 15th April, signed by the Ministers of 
England, Austria, and France, although presented to the British Parlia- 
ment, has not been published in the Monitewr. The Western Powers 
and Austria are said to have stolen a march upon Russia by this act; and 
Count Orloff is represented as expressing great surprise at so distrustful 
a proceeding, which came suspiciously close upon the heels of the treaty 
of Paris, and had been kept a secret up to the time of its publication in 
London. Moreover, we are told by the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
that General Ney, who set out from Paris for St. Petersburg some days 


| ago with letters answering the announcement of the Czar’s accession, 





ieved with gold, the presentation of the infant Samuel to Eli in the | 


Temple. On a silver plate at the back is engraved 

“To Michael Costa, in commemoration of the first performance, on the 
29th of August 1855, of E/i, an oratorio generously composed by him for 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, in aid of the funds of the General Hos- 
pital, as a tribute to his genius, and as a record of his disinterested libe- 
rality, this testimonial is presented by noblemen and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee of Management.”’ 

The presentation took place in a committee-room of the Town-hall on 


carried with him a letter from Napoleon III to the Russian Emperor, 
giving a “ full explanation ” of the reasons that induced him to sign the 
treaty of guarantee. Among those explanations, it is said, the plea that 
he signed it at ‘‘the request of his allies, who desired a pledge of his good 
wishes,” finds a place. Another report says that the explanations were 
given to Count Orloff personally. The Count is described as speaking 
with much excitement, and as stating “that the unexpected step which 
had been taken was calculated to sow doubt and distrust in the mind of 
his Imperial master.” The Vienna correspondent of the Times says that 
Count Buol threw out the first idea of such a treaty in April or May 
1855, when it was agreed that a treaty of guarantee should “‘ form a kind 
of supplement to any treaty of peace that might be concluded with 
Russia.” The correspondent adds, that the idea of Count Buol is 
natural enough, “‘ when it is considered that Austria is the Power which 
will be first brought into hostile collision with Russia if she should again 
attempt to interfere in the interual affairs of the Ottoman empire.” 

The Empress Eugénie has not, yet quite recovered the use of her limbs, 
but is, even within-doors, obliged to be wheeled from place to place in a 
chair. She has been, however, well enough to pay a visit to St. Cloud. 

Belginm.—The Moniterw Belge, in commenting upon a false telégra- 
phic version of what took place in the Chamber last week relative to 
Count Walewski's speech, says— 

The Minister for Foreign Attairs “‘ was not questioned, nor did he give any 
explanation on the intentions of the Ministry relative to the law and the 
press. If such a question had been put, the Government would have but 
one answer to make,—namely, that it intended to reserve to itself within 
constitutional limits its full freedom of action, to submit to the Chambers 
when it might deem it advisable such modifications as it might seem to it 
necessary to introduce into the laws on the press.” 

The Paris Moniteur reprints the article which closes with this explanc- 
tion, and adds— 

*“*We must congratulate the Belgian Government upon the care it has 
taken not to allow its language to be misstated or its intentions misunderstood. 
As regards the French Government, all that it had to do was to point out 
the evil and its consequences; it is the duty of the Brussels Cabinet alone 
to seek, find, and apply a remedy ; what the Government of the Emperor is 
concerned about is the efficiency, and not the nature, of that remedy.” 

The French Patrie announces with great glee that the Belgian Govern- 
ment has instituted a prosecution against the Nation for a libel upon the 
Duchess of Brabant; and inquires whether the Government cannot also 
find means to cause foreign princes to be respected. 

Staly.—aAfter two days’ debate, terminating on the 7th, the Sar- 
dinian Chamber of Deputies expressed its approval of the foreign policy 
of Count Cavour, and its desire that the Minister should persevere, by 
rising en masse when the question was put. During the same debate, 
Count Cavour read two important documents; one a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Plenipotentiaries of England and France on the 27th 
March; the other a “note” presented to the Governments of England and 
France on the 16th April. In the former, the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries 
call attention to the deplorable state of the provinces under the government 
of the Holy See, above all, of the Legations, which have been occupied 
by Austrian troops since 1849. Napoleon detached the Legations from 
the Holy See, and under his government wealth and civilization were 
developed in a few years. ‘ His memory recalls an impartial justice, a 
strong administration, a state altogether of prosperity, of riches, and 
military greatness.” The Congress of Vienna hesitated a long time 
about restoring the Legations to the Holy See; and “ Cardinal Gonsalvi 
obtained, but only after the battle of Waterloo, this unexpected conces- 
sion.” Deseribing the inevitable struggle that ensued between the Go- 
vernment and the people, and the interventions of the Austrians and 
French, the memorandum points out, that ‘“ Napoleon III, with that 


| true and firm coup d’wil which is his characteristic,’ saw a solution, in- 


dicated in his letter to Colonel Ney—“ Secularization and the Code Na- 
poléon.” 4 then develops thé Sardinian project indicated in Napoleon 
the Third’s letter; and a plan for its execution through the agency of 4 
Commissioner to be named by the Powers. ¥ 

The second document—the note presented to the French and British 
Governments—is as follows. 
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« The undersigned, Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, 


full of confidence in the sentiments of justice of the Governments of Franc: 
and England, and in the friendship which they profess for Piedmont, hav 

never ceased, since the opening of the Conferet es, to hope that the Con- 
eress of Paris would not separate without taking into serious consideration 
the st ite of Italy, and deliberating on the means to be adopte dl for the - 


establishment of its political equilibrium, disturb d now by the occupation 
of a great part of the provinces of the Peninsula by foreign troops. Cer- 
tain of the concurrence of their allies, they could not think that any other 
Power, after having testified so lively and so generous an interest in the 
fate of Eastern Christians of the Slave and Greek races, would refuse to in- 
terest themselves in the people of the Latin race, who are still more un- 
happy on account of the advanced degree of civilization which they have 


attained making them feel more acutely the effeets of bad government. 

* This hope has been disappointe d. 

“ Notwithstanding the good-will of France and England—notwithstand- 
ing their well-intentioned efforts, the persistence of Austria obliged the dis- 
cussions of the Congress to be strictly bounded within the sphere of the 
questions marked out b fore its meeting, and is the cause of this assembly, 
on which the eyes of —— are fixed, being about to dissolve, not only 
without having effected the least amelioration for the ills of Italy, but with- 
out giving a ray of hope for the future to the other side of the Alps caleu- 
lated to calm the minds and to make them bear the present with resigna- 
tion. soos : _ 

“The peculiar position occupic d by Austria in the Congress perhaps ren- 
dered this deplorable result inevitable. The undersigned are forced to ac- 
knowledge this. Also, without addressing the least reproach to their allies, 
they believe it their duty to call their serious attention to the sad conse- 
quences that this may have for Europe, for Italy, and especially for Sar- 
dinis. 

‘It would be superfluous to trace here an exact picture of Italy. What 
1as taken place in those countries is too notorious. The system of repres- 
sion and violent reaction commenced in 1848 and 1849—justified in its 
origin, perhaps, by the revolutionary disturbances which had just been sup- 
pressed—continues without the smallest relaxation. It may even be said, 
with few exceptions, it is exercised with redoubled rigour. Never were the 
prisons and dungeons more full of persons condemned for political causes ; 
never has the number of exiles been greater; never has the police been 
more vexatious, nor martial law more severely applied. What is taking 
place at Parma only proves this too clearly. 

“Such means of government must necessarily keep the populations in a 
constant state of irritation and revolutionary ferment. 

“Such has been the state of Italy for seven years. Nevertheless, the po- 
pular agitation appeared recently to be calmed. Italians, seeing one of their 
national princes coalesced with the great Western Powers for the support of 
the principles of right and justice, and for the amelioration of the fate of 
their coreligionists in the East, conceived a hope that peace would not be 
made without some relief for their misfortunes. This hope kept them calm 
and resigned: but when they know the negative results of the Congress of 
Paris—when they learn that Austria, notwithstanding the good offices and 
benevolent intervention of France and England, refused all discussion—that 
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she would not even enter into an examination of the means proper for re- | 


medying such a sad state of things—there can be no doubt that the dormant 
irritation will be awakened among them more violently than ever. Con- 


vinced that they have nothing to expect from diplomacy and the efforts of | 


the Powers which take an interest in their fate, they will throw themselves 
with Southern ardour into the ranks of the revolutionary and subversive 
party; and Italy will again become a hotbed of conspiracies and tumults, 
Which may perhaps be suppressed by redoubled rigour, but which the least 
European commotion will make burst forth in the most violent manner. So 
sed a state of things, if it merits the attention of the Governments of France 
and England, equally interested in the maintenance of order and the regular 
development of civilization, must naturally preoccupy the Government of the 
King of Sardinia in the highest degree. The awakening of revolutionary 


passions in all the countries surrounding Piedmont, by the effect of causes | 


of a nature to excite the most lively popular sympathies, exposes it to 
dangers of excessive gravity, which may compromise that firm and mo- 
derate policy which has had such happy results for the interior, and gained 
it. the sympathy and esteem of enlightened Europe. 

* But this is not the only danger threatening Sardinia. A still greater is 
the consequence of the means employed by Austria to repress the revolu- 
tionary fermentation in Italy. Called by the Sovereigns of the small States 
of Italy who are powerless to repress the discontent of their subjects, this 
Power occupies militarily the greater part of the valley of the Po and of 
Central Italy, and makes its influence felt in an irresistible manner even in 
the countries where she has no soldiers. Resting on one side on Ferrara 
and Bologna, her troops extend themselves to Ancona, the length of the 
Adriatic, which has become in a manner an Austrian lake ; on the other, 


mistress of Piacenza, which, contrary to the spirit if not to the letter of 


the treaties of Vienna, she labours to transform into a first-rate fortress, she 
has a garrison at Parma, and makes dispositions to deploy her forces all 
along the Sardinian frontier, from the Po to the summit of the Apennines. 

“ These permanent occupations by Austria of territories which do not be- 
long to her, render her chehete mistress of nearly all Italy, destroy the 
equilibrium established by the treaty of Vienna, and are a continual me- 
nace for Piedmont. : 

“Surrounded in some degree on all sides by the Austrians—seeing de- 
veloped on her Eastern frontier, completely open, the forces of a Power 
which she knows not to be animated by friendly feelings towards her—this 
country is held in a state of constant apprehension, which obliges her to re- 
main armed, and to take defensive measures which are excessively burden- 
some for her finances, already tasked by the events of 1848 and 1849, and 
by the war in which she has just participated. 

“* The facts that the undersigned have exposed suffice to make appreciated 
the dangers of the position in which the Government of the King of Sar- 
dinia finds itself placed. Disturbed within by the action of revolutionary 
passions, excited all round by a system of violent repression and by the fo- 


reign occupation threatened by the extension of Austrian power, it may at 


any moment be forced by an inevitable necessity to adopt extreme mea- 
sures, of which it is impossible to calculate the consequences. 

** The undersigned do not doubt that such a state of things will excite th 
solicitude of the Governments of France and England, not only on account 
of the sincere friendship and real sympathy that these Powers profess for the 
Sovereign who alone, among all, at the moment when their success was 
most uncertain, declared himself openly in their fayour, but above all, be- 
cause it constitutes a real danger for Europe. 

* Sardinia is the only state in Italy that has been able to raise an im- 
en barrier to the revolutionary spirit, and at the same time remain in- 

ependent of Austria. It is the counterpoise to her invading influence. 
_. * If Sardinia succumbed, exhausted of power, abandoned by her allies 
if she also was obliged to submit to Austrian domination, then the conquest 
of Italy by this Power would be achieved ; and Austria, after having ob- 
tained, without its costing her the least sacrifice, the immense benefit of the 
free navigation of the Danube and the neutralization of the Black Sea, 
would acquire a preponderating influence in the West. 








~ 
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“This is what France and England would never wish; this they will 
never permit. 
“6 reover, the undersigned are convineed that the Cabinets of Paris and 
London, taking into serious consideration the state of Italy, 1 decide, in 
concert with Sardinia, on the means for applying an efficacious res 


“CC. Cavour 


** Paris, April 16, 1856, De VILLAMARINA 

The Sardinian Senate unanimously adopted a resolution, moved by 
Massimo d’Azeglio on the 9th, expressing its “ entire satisfaction’ with 
the conduct of the Government and the Sardinian Plenipotentiarics, and 
its conviction that the treaty of peace may produce happy consequences 
‘both for civilization reneral and for the reéstablishment of order 


and tranquillity in th : 
A tek graphic despatch, headed * The first fruits of the Walewski 





ian peninsula,” 


doctrine,” appears in the Daily News, under date “Turin, May 8, 
stating that ** the Austrian Legation has called on the public pl sceutor 
to prosecute the Espero for an article headed ‘The Austrian Amnesty,’ 
which contains matter offensive to the Emperor of Austria he cast 
will be tried on the 16th.” 

RL alta.—sSerious disturbances have arisen out of the animosity exist- 


ing between the Maltese and the soldiers of the Italian Legion. On the 
Gth instant, a body of Italians passed the Police-office in the Strada Reale 
singing patriotic songs. The Inspector of Police went out and requested 
them to cease. In an instant he was stabbed in four places, and died in 
a fewhours, On learning this, the Maltese, already inflamed against the 
Italians, who, they say, “ fought against the Pope,” 
and drove four Italian officers through the streets: their retreat was 
covered by some British artillerymen, and they escaped in a boat. The 
mob was then dispersed by the English. The Italians at Fort Manoel 
crossed over, vowing vengeance; but the troops posted by Sir John 
Pennefather brought them to a stand at one of the gates of Velletta, the 
Hannibal was towed into a position commanding the fort and Italian en- 
campment, and the Italians were forced to return to barracks. Lieu- 
tenant Burnaby drew up the men and called upon them to deliver up the 
assassins of the Inspector ; but they did not obey. On the 9th the town 
was tranquil; and Mr. Victor Houlton, Chief Secretary, issued a notice, 
speaking of the sad circumstances as equally deplored by the troops and 
the inhabitants, and calling upon all to maintain order. 

Russia.—Four important personal changes have been effected in the 
Russian Government. Count Nesselrode is succeeded by Prince Gortscha- 
koff in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Prince Dolgorouki is succeeded 
by General Soukhozanet in the Ministry of War; and Senator Puschkin, 
head of the Upper Committee of Censorship, *‘a member of the strictest 
old Russian party,” is “removed,” but his successor has not been 
named. With Nesselrode, Seniavin, also one of the leaders of the old 
Russian party, leaves the Foreign Office, and is sueceeded by M. Tolstoi. 
These changes, it is said, are intended to facilitate changes of policy pro- 
jected by the Emperor in a liberal direction. 

Prince Galitzin has been appointed Grand Marshal, and Count Borch 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies at Moscow. All the marshals and no- 
bility of the empire have been summoned to Moscow. 

The official announcement has been published of Count Chreptowitsch’s 
appointment as Russian Minister to the Court of St. James’: 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinaple, dated May 9, states that 
“hostilities have recommenced between Russia and the Circassians.” 


Uhe Crimea.—tThe intelligence from the Crimea shows that all are 
on the move. It is stated that ‘‘ 9000 English haye embarked at Bala- 
klava, and 35,000 French at Kamiesch” ; that General Luders has given 
General d’ Allonville permission to march his cavalry from Eupatoria to 
Kamiesch by land; and that Tartars arrive in shoals at Balaklava for 
shipment to the Dobrudscha. In the English general orders, officers are 
warned that it is very doubtful whether even the regulation number of 
horses can be shipped from the Crimea; and the y are recommended to 
get rid of them by all means possible. ‘his, it is said, has created great 
dissatisfaction, as the market for horse-flesh in the Crimea is a poor one, 

five pounds bid for fine chargers, and four francs for mules 

The newspaper correspondents send home long accounts of their ram- 
bles in the Crimea; and of the wonderful adventures they met with 
among bad roads, no roads, and wayside inns, 

Uurk tq.—The telegraph still furnishes rumours of troubles in Turkey. 

**The Sultan has offered permission to several French and English di- 
visions to stop at Constantinople. It is believed that the motive of this offer 
is the internal condition of Turkey. The great revolt in Arabia is still 
spoken of The Egyptian troops are to be employed to repress if The 
ournals are silent about it. The Smyrna papers state that in Syria fanatics 
se murdered [one yunt says ** burnt’) the English agent at Marasch 
as well as his family Suleyman Pasha has pacified Magnesia The chiefs 
of the revolt have been arrested. Omar Pasha was charged to organize 
moveable columns, which are to overrun the provinees in whi 


assailed, pelted, 


h distress 
appears to have caused agitation.” 


Prrsia. The American Government, under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Mission, have concluded a treaty, called a treaty of commerce with 
Persia, <A curious account is given of the nature of the document. 

The treaty, says the Constantinople correspondent of the Times, would be 
a commercial treaty were it not for three articles, ‘* The first of these says 
that, the Persians not being a maritime nation, the Americans will be 
obliged for the advantages which the treaty grants to their commerce to have 
a fleet in the Persian Gulf, in order to defend Persia against the enterprises 
of whatever maritime nation should attack her. The second gives the Ame- 
ricans the right to have their ships of war in the Shatt-ul-Arab, the mouth 
of the Tigris ; and the third of these articles allows them to a have a factory 
at Kurnah.”’ 


Gunitred States.—The Africa arrived at Live rpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 30th April. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Quitman of Mississippi had ad- 
voeated the repeal of the Neutrality-laws; which he described as “a 
violation of the constitution, and a stigma on American intelligence 

** Mexico,”’ he said, *“‘is in a state of dissolution, divided inte factions, 
and lingering a miserable existence, by selling her territory to this country. 
In Central America, there have been a series of revolutions for years. Cuba, 
the last remnant of the gigantic despotism of Spain, is necessary for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, and for the national repose and security. The 
law of nations depends upon circumstances. Its foundation is reason, right, 


and justice. We have not our own connecting link between the Atlanti 


} and Pacific States, and that man is guilty of moral treason who halts about 
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It must be taken, even at the expense of 


the means of seizing the Isthmus. 
war. It is manifest destiny, as well as a national necessity. 

In the course of his remarks he said that England had the address to in- 
duce the American Government to reject a favourable treaty with Dominica 
and had besides exerted a detrimental influence over Spain. ‘“‘ Duty to our 
country demands that we guard against the repetition of such flagrant 
offences.”"—The discussion was adjourned. 


€rntral Amerira.—tIntelligence from Nicaragua states that a battle 
had been fought at Rivas between Walker’s banditti and the Costa 
Rican army. Walker, with an inferior force as he states, attacked the 
Costa Ricans, who held the town. After a sanguinary engagement, 
the Filibusters retired, ‘from want of ammunition.” Walker puts 
down his own loss at less than 100 killed and wounded, while he 
estimates the loss of the enemy at 600. A correspondence between the 
British Foreign Office and the Consul-General of Costa Rica, and be- 
tween the latter and the Costa Rican Foreign Minister, and said to have 
been intercepted, is published in the American newspapers. In reply to 
an application for arms from the Government of Costa Rica, Mr. Ham- 
mond, on behalf of Lord Clarendon, offers 2000 smooth-bore muskets at 
1/. 3s. each, or 2000 of the line pattern of 1852 at 56s. 8d. each. 

** As soon as Lord Clarendon is informed by you of the species of arms 
which you decide upon, he will communicate further with the War Depart- 
ment, and request that the arms may be placed at your disposal.’’ 

Consul-General Wallerstein states that he has written for an order to in- 
spect the two kinds of arms. He trusts that the Costa Rican Government 
** will see the wp we with which the Government of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty has —_ ied with my request is a very strong demonstration of her 
sympathy and good-will towards that Republic. Nothing is said, it is true, 
in the Minister’s letter about the time the money should be paid; it shows 
that this is left for the Republic to determine.’”’ In another letter, Waller- 
stein says—‘* When I was telling Lord Clarendon that Costa Rica already 
had an army of 800.men on the frontier of Nicaragua, he was much 
pleased, and said, ‘That was a right step’; and I am persuaded that my 
1aving made that insinuation is one of the reasons for giving us the mus- 
kets. The questions pending between this country and the United States 
are very complicated; but there will be no war, for this reason, that the 
gentlemen in the Great Republic observe that, although the British nation 


do not boast or say much on the subject, they are determined to punish the | 


fy 


Yankees very severely for the least insult to the national honour. 

The New York papers are indignant at this fresh instance of British 
intervention in Central America. 

There has been a terrible outbreak at Aspinwall, on the Isthmus of 
Panama. The natives, excited by a quarrel with an American “‘ rowdy,” 
made an attack upon several hundred passengers, including many women 
and children, waiting to go on board a steamer. The police took sides 
with the natives; fired into and charged the crowd of helpless travellers ; 
stormed and sacked successively the ‘* Pacific house’ and the ‘ Ocean 
house,” -two hotels; killed twenty and wounded thirty persons, and 
drove the rest to the wharf; whence they escaped as they could, without 
their baggage, to the steamer. ‘The ruffians tore up the rails, and de- 
stroyed the offices and papers of the Railway Company. The motive of 
the outbreak is said. to be ‘ hatred of the Americans.” 

Cape of Good’ Popr—sir George Grey opened the third session 
of the first Parliament of the colony on the 13th March. He delivered 
a long speech on the occasion, the principal point in which was the fol- 
lowing proposal for nn immigration. 

** That the Government should be by law authorized to raise for immi- 
gration purposes the suta of 200,000/. by the sale of debentures, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent, payable either in London or Cape Town, the 
principal and interest forming a first charge upon the revenue of the colony. 
Such debentures to be issued in sums of not less than 50/. each, to be dis- 
posed of by tender. 
— to order; and the date to which the interest had been paid would be 
indorsed on the back of the debenture at the time of payment ; they would 
thus form a valuable and convenient security.” 

Sir George urged as an inducement to accept this plan, that a large 
immigration would bring a revenue that would far more than defray the 
interest of the debt and provide a sinking-fund, would increase the value 
of the waste lands and all kinds of private property, and secure the ad- 
vantages of railroads, harbours, and national defence. He insisted that 
South Africa affords to European immigrants at least equal and in some 
respects superior advantages to those of any other British colony. He 
recommended the Cape Parliament to adopt the plan if they think fit ; 
but suggested that it would be better to leave some latitude to the Go- 
yernment as far as regards the carrying of it into execution. 

Pew Sraland.—Advices have been received from New Zealand, via 
Australia, to the 26th January. ‘‘ The Governor had recently paid a 
visit to Nelson, which had added considerably to his popularity. The 
Nelson Examiner gives glowing accounts of the progress of the settle- 
ment, the extension of the commerce, the increased area of cultivation, 
and the improved appearance of the town. Some very fine specimens of 
copper ore had been found in the Dun Mountain mine. The third ses- 
sion of the Provincial Council of Wellington was opened on Thursday 
December 27. The Superintendent, in his opening address, estimated 
the revenue for the year 1856 at 38,0007. ; which includes a balance in 
the Treasury of 15,0007. The cost of the several departments of Govern- 
ment he does not think will exceed 10,000/.; a balance of 28,000/. will 
thus be available for public works and undertakings. The Provincial 
Government is represented as being very popular at the present time.” 





{ . 
Pisrrllaneons. 

Tur Crimean Inquirry.—The Board of Officers reassembled at Chel- 
sea Hospital on Wednesday. At the outset of the proceedings, the 
Judge-Advocate stated, that since the Board adjourned he had summoned 
Sir John M‘Neill to attend as a witness, and had further requested him 
to attend in the absence of Colonel Tulloch. Sir John M‘Neill had for- 
warded the following reply. 

**Granton House, Edinburgh, May 10. 

“ Sir—In reply to your letter of the 8th, requesting me to attend on Wednesday 
the Mth instant at eleven o’clock a.m. in the Great Hall at Chelsea, for the purpose 
of being examined as a witness, I have to inform you that I am too unwell to be able 
to attend at that time. 

** But, although the state of my health of itself precludes the possibility of com- 
plying with the request contained in your letter of the 8th, or with the suggestion 
contained in your letter of the 6th, I think it right, with all possible respect for the 
Board, to add, that even if that obstacle had not existed, I could not have agreed to 
depart from the course I have hitherto taken, in the absence of authoritative inform- 


ation, more definite than I have yet received, as to the precise Riuteenhan 
scope of the proceedings going on at Chelsea, and as to the position occupied, or ex. 
pected to be occupied, relatively to the Board, and to each other, by the persons who 
have appeared, or have been invited to appear, in those proceedings ; and especially 
whether the proceedings are intended to bear upon the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the late C ommission of Inquiry in the Crimea, of whom I was one, discharged 
their duties ; and, if so, in what respect and particulars, and to what effect, 
** I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
* Jonny M‘Nermr 

“The Right Honourable C. P. Villiers, Judge-Advocate-General.” r 

The Judge-Advocate also read a certificate from Sir James Clark and 
Mr. Martin, stating that Colonel Tulloch, “ although convalescent, was 
still in such a state of debility as to render him quite unfit for the trang- 
action of any business,” 

The sitting was occupied in hearing General Airey’s reply upon the 
whole of his case, and Colonel Gordon’s defence. General Airey relied 
as he had done before, upon the statement that the evidence given before 
the Board had removed every shadow of ground for the animadvyersions 
on his department contained in the Report of the Commissioners. 
and that those animadversions would have been refuted by the 
testimony which, though not printed, was given before the Com- 
missioners. He again insisted that the Commissioners were instructed 
to inquire into “the Commissariat business and nothing more”: 
that his own business was solely to apportion the stores; and that he 
had given every facility, by approving of requisitions, to enable the 
troops to obtain what they required. He appealed to the evidence of the 
‘old seamen,”’ summed up in that of Admiral Lyons, to show the “ fal. 
lacies ’’ in the suggestion of the Commissioners that spare canvass might 
have been used to shelter the horses, and carpenters obtained either from 
the fleet or from Constantinople. 

Colonel Gordon corrected misstatements of the Commissioners, and 
advanced the allegation that some of his evidence had been omitted. 

On Thursday, the Judge Advocate read a letter from Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan ; who declined to avail himself of the permission of the Board to 
attend the inquiry during Mr. Filder’s examination, as he has “ no rea- 
son to complain of any part of the report of the Commissioners, and as a 
full explanation has been furnished of the proceedings of the Treasury in 
reference to the supply of forage.” 

Mr. Filder made a long explanation, but was indistinctly heard. He 
was understood to dwell upon the difficulties that beset him ; to complain 
of the inadequacy of his staff—all of his officers were not of the “ right 
sort’; and to show that he had done his best to supply the army. 

Yesterday Mr. Filder concluded his defence, and the Board adjourned 
till Monday. 

Tue Army Purcnase System.—The Royal warrant appointing the 
Commissioners to investigate the system of purchase in the Army, and 
laying down the limits of their inquiry, was published in Tuesday's Ga- 
zette. The names of the Commissioners we have already published : the 


| limits of the inquiry are defined in the following terms 


** And we do hereby command and require you, or any three or more of 
you, to report to us, under your hands and seals, with all convenient speed, 


| your opinion whether it may be expedient to make any, and, if any, what 


changes in the system by which—tirstly, gentlemen are permitted to pur- 
chase first commissions in our Army ; secondly, officers are permitted to pur- 
chase any higher commissions; thirdly, officers are permitted to retire from 
our Army by the sale of their commissions, all at prices established by re- 


| gulations of our Royal predecessors ; and likewise whether the sanction thus 


given to first entry into our Army, and subsequent promotion by purchase 


| and retirement by sale of commissions, has been beneficial or otherwise to 


The debentures and the interest due on them would be | 


| medical 





the interests and character of our Army generally.’ 

Tue Derenpers or Kars.—Sir William Williams is not alone in his 
honours. Tuesday’s Gazette contained the announcement, that Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lake, Lieutenant Teesdale, and Captain Thompson, are to 
be Honorary Members of the Military Division of the Third Class of the 
Order of the Bath; and that Dr. Sandwith is to be an Honorary Member 
of the Civil Division of the Third Class. 

Licutenant Ballard, who commanded the Rifles at the battle of Ingour, 
is also named Honorary Member of the Military Division of the Third 
Class of the Order of the Bath. 

Tur Wrxpsor Revirw.—It may be useful to some of our readers to 
know that there is no truth in the report, current last week, that the 
Queen will review troops at Windsor on the 29th. Such a review, we 
are assured, has never been for one moment in contemplation. 

Tur Frencu Hosprrars.—A severe epidemic prevailed recently in 
the French hospitals at Pera ; during which the English detached several 
men to the assistance of our Allies. On his way from the 
Crimea to France, General Espinasse personally thanked Major-General 
Storks for this assistance; and Gencral Parisel, commanding the French 
troops in the Bosphorus, addressed a letter of thanks to General Storks. 
In that letter the French General tenders his “ gratitude for the care, 
the zeal, nay, the affection” which the English medical officers displayed 
towards the French sick. 

Tur Cuurcn at Stampovt.—We are requested to state that the Sul- 
tan, on the application of the British Government for permission to erect 
a memorial church at Constantinople, has most liberally granted a piece 
of ground large enough for a church, schools, and parsonage.— Times. 

Tue Carton AND “THE PrELITEs.’’—It appears that the annual meet- 
ing of the Carlton Club was held last Saturday, but in consequence of the 
thinness of the attendance it was adjourned until Saturday week. Lord 
Ranelagh has placed the three following resolutions on the paper which 
he will move at the meeting. 

‘1, That this club was established for political purposes. 2. That the 
political pr oe of this club, as established, were entirely adverse to those 
advocated by the present Government. 3. That the presence in this club of 
gentlemen who have altered their ‘political views and are members of the 
resent Government (to which Government the Conservative party has 
on in direct opposition) is injurious to the interests of the Conservative 
party, and is at variance with the principles upon which the club was esta- 
blished.”’ 

These resolutions, as he explains, in a circular forwarded to the mem 


bers of the club and published by the Morning Herald, are not directed 
against excellent members who from temporary differences have held 
aloof from the party, but against “ the Peelites.” He thinks the course 
followed on the Corn-law schism was “temperate,” but that there are 


limits to forbearance. The fall of the Aberdeen Administration practi- 
cally extinguished the Peelite party; and after that event, only two 
courses were open to them,—“‘ the one, to rejoin those from w hom they 
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were severed only by one difference ; or to join those who had been and | 


are the opponents of the Conservative party.” 

The Marquis of Dalhousie, accompanied by his daughter Lady Susan 
Ramsay, arrived at Portsmouth on Tuesday, in the steam-frigate Tri- 
bune. Lord Dalhousie was physically ineapable of removal on board the 
steam-tender of Sir George Seymour, the Commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth, who went to meet him. The Tribune therefore went alongside 
the Dockyard, and the invalid disembarked there more easily. He slept 
at Portsmouth that night, and arrived in London on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Mathew Talbot Baines is appointed Fourth Charity Commissioner, 
in the room of Lord John Russell, resigned. 


The Duchess of Kent visited Madame Musurus on Saturday to meet the 
Grand Vizier. 

The Grand Vizier dined with the Earl and Countess ef Westmoreland on 
Tuesday ; and afterwards attended the Countess de Persigny’s “ soirée 
dansante.”’ 

Lord Panmure is on a visit to Mr. Whitworth, the Manchester engineer, 
and Lord Hardinge has also visited him: the object of both War Minister 
and Commander-in-chief of the Forces was to witness the effects of Mr. 
Whitworth’s invention in gun-construction, which is expected to ** achieve 
results hitherto unheard of in field-artillery.”’ 

The Archbishop of York has not sufticiently recovered from his recent 
illness to hold the confirmations appointed to take place shortly in his 
diocese: Dr. Spencer, late Bishop of Madras, will officiate for him. 





The King of Wurtemburg has been on a visit to Paris. He left that 
capital on Tuesday. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden is on his way to Paris. 
London. 

Baron de Bourqueney and Baron Hiibner are raised from Ministers to be 
«¢ Ambassadors ’’ at the Austrian and French Courts respectively. This is 
regarded as a sign of increased amity between France and Austria. 


He will afterwards visit 


The aristocracy of Vienna, especially the ladies, are very indignant that 
Baron Hiibner—*“‘ a glazier’s son !"’—should be appointed Ambassador at 
Paris. When he returns from his mission, the irate dames declare that he 
shall not be admitted to their drawingrooms. 

The Princess Paskiewitch has not long survived her husband : 
at Berlin on the 13th. 

General D’Orgoni is on his way to Europe as “‘ Extraordinary Ambassa- 
dor’’ from the Burmese empire to France. 


she died 


The Belgian Association for Free Trade have convoked an International 
Congress to be held at Brussels in September. 

The Universal Prize Cattle anc Agricultural Show in the Paris Exhibition 
building, on the 23d instant, will be very extensive and complete. 

The Honourable W. Napier, on vehalf of the London shareholders of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, has presented a memorial to the Governor-General 
of Canada asking for a guarantee of 5 per cent interest on the capital of the 
company, the railway reverting to the colony at the end of ninety-nine 
years as public property. It is urged that if some assistance of the kind be 
not given, it is highly probable that the railway, including the gigantic Vic- 
toria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, will not be completed. 

The monopoly accorded to the State Bank at Berlin has prevented other 
banks from arising in Prussia; but numbers are formed on the frontiers 
with Prussian capital. The Minister of Commerce intends to extend the 
seope of the State Bank, and to authorize the formation of a new bank in 
each of the eight Prussian provinces; forty-nine associations have been 
formed to compete for the concessions of these banks. But a writer in the 
Times says that hardly any one in Prussia has a notion of banking on the 
English or Scoteh system : the Prussians cannot understand how people can 
deposit their cash with bankers without security and without interest, in re- 
turn for the convenience of payment by checks and the like. 

The Persia made her last outward run from Liverpool to New York in 
nine days and fifteen hours—the fastest ever known, It will be recollected 
that her last trip to England was also the quickest on record. 

“It’s an ill wind ’’—— In consequence of the strike of colliers at Glasgow, 
a coalowner has sold a vast mound of “‘sweepings’’ or ‘‘ dross’’—deébris 
from mines usually of little or no value—at prices by which he has gained 
no less than 26,000/., after deducting 4000/7. which the 80,000 tons of rub- 
bish had cost him for raising to the surface: in fact, the strike has put 
30,000/. into his po ket! 

The wholesale shoe trade of Norwich now employs 5000 hands out of a 
gross population of 70,000. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have recommended to the Lords of 
the Treasury that a grant of 5000/. should be made for decorating the inte- 
rior of the new reading-room ; a project vigorously advocated a few days be- 
fore in the Zimes. [Probably by some one who knew that the grant would 
be made. ] 

Theemployers of a carman make honourable mention in the Zimes of the 
kindly and generous behaviour of ‘‘a gentleman.”” The carman picked up 
a check on the Bank of England for 200/.; he took it to his employers, and 
they directed him to take it to the drawer. That person remarked that ** he 
‘was sure his pocket had been picked of it’’; ‘* however,” he gave the car- 
man @ shilling. 

Mr. Allan Pollok, through the columns of the Times, calls upon the public 
to suspend their judgment on the alleged cruel evictions upon his estate in 
Ireland : he says he is “‘ wholly innocent” of the conduct charged against 
him ; and he intends to bring the matter before Parliament, his character 
having been assailed in the House of Commons, He explains that he had 
only recently become acquainted with the charges against him. 

Austria has just made four captains of frigates “ captains of ships of 
the line "’; yet she has not a single ship of the line ! 

There is now direct and instant communicatiou between London and St. 
Petersburg by electric telegraph: the length of wire is 1700 miles, 

The latest advices from Victoria continue to tell of a great production of 
gold, and large arrivals in Melbourne. Some rich quartz reefs had been 
discovered at the M‘Ivor field. In New South Wales, fresh discoveries of 
gold have occurred at Ophir Creek ; and there is a prevalent belief that 
“the Ophir country is one large rich gold-field.” 

Qn the 25th January Sir Willliam Denison laid the first stone of St. 
Paul's College, which will form part of Sydney University. The ceremony 
went off with great éclat. The college is ¢ xpected to cost 115,000/. 

The cereal crops of New South Wales reaped at the beginning of 
this year were excellent and abundant. 
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In February the Sydney Mint was issuing 100,000 sovereigns a month, 
A proposal is before the Victoria Legislature to make these sovereigns a& 





| legal tender in the colony. 





Mr. Forbes, master of the Schomberg, has been tried before the Supreme 
Court at Melbourne for negligently causing the loss of the ship. The case 
against him failed, and he was acquitted. A feeling seems to have arisen 
that the aspersions on Mr. Forbes’s moral character while commanding the 
lost ship were unjust. 





The King of Naples will make his own railways, in his own good time, 
After granting a concession of the line from Naples to Ceprano on the Roe 
man frontier to Baron de Riseis, who had induced Baron Adolphe de Roth- 
schild to join in the enterprise, the King has suddenly withdrawn it—the 
Government will construct the railway. 


Poerio and his hapless companions are living—that is, existing—in a 
prison so damp that salt liqueties and bread becomes green after the first day, 


‘The Royal Family of Naples went on the 5th instant to adore the blood 
of St. Januarius: the blood—from some bungling of the miracle-makers— 
was not entirely liquefied ; and from this disasters are foreboded, 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1846-'55 of 1856. 
Zymotic Diseases ..... TIITTTITITTT TTT TT Tee 200.1 - 2% 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat 44.9 0 
Daberowlar Wiens. ooo. cccscccsccecccseescccsces eos 193.9 .... 334 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .. © BIBL wcce 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . ° G13 cece 52 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 170.2 17 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 64.6 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ........cesccccecescscoess ees 13.1 is 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &c............. eves ° 12 13 
Kheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, && . 94 eee 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c............. 2.2 cove 4 
Malformations ° eccrecceccveccescecceeecccoes 4.3 6 
Premature Birth ° ° 26.3 wos. 37 
Atrophy A ieiceiiieianeataniahpishiaiin . “eee 40 
we : SB.8 nese 40 
Sudden ° 7.0 cece 7 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance . 23.6 cece 22 
Total (including unspecified causes 1009.0 1154 





** Murder will out.’’ A human skeleton has been found in a bog near 
Claudy, in Derry. There is reason to suppose that it is the skeleton of Mr, 
Lambkin, an excise-ofticer, who is believed to have been murdered twenty- 
At that ‘period, three brothers named Matthews had a pa- 
per-mill at Lettermuck; and they had been fined 800/. for a breach of ex- 
cise-law. Mr. Lambkin was seen to enter the mill; a shot was heard; Mr. 
Lambkin was seen no more, An entry of his in the mill-book was found 
unfinished. The Matthews were accused of the murder of the exciseman ; 
but as every effort to discover his body had failed, the Grand Jury ignored 
the bill. The brothers soon after emigrated to America. The bog where 
the skeleton was found is three-quarters of a mile from the mill. The body 
had been wrapped in a coarse woollen rug—stutf used for making common 
paper. 

Mr. William Collier, acting assistant-engineer to the Transit when she 
made her hapless voyage with the House of Peers for passengers, has been 


four years ago. 


| tried by Court-martial at Portsmouth for having been drunk on the day of 








| perty was very great. 


the naval review. In the evening, the course of the ship was delayed by 
Collier having, while intoxicated, allowed the fires to get too low. He was 
found guilty, but on account of his previous excellent character he wag 
merely sentenced to be severely reprimanded and dismissed from the Transit. 


The notorious Nathan Brown, the most remarkable bigamist ever known 
in America, was brought by Officer Elliott, the other day, from near Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, under a requisition from Governor Chase. He is reputed 
to have nine living wives. His practice has been to live with each about 
three months, get hold of their property, and desert them. He is now safe 
in Butler County Gaol at the instance of his seventh wife, a resident of this 
city. The old sinner is fifty-three years of age, and has married three wives 
within two years.—Hamilton Intelligencer. 

Though the English are apt to vilify their own climate, they might be 
worse off : at Lisbon there has been “* seven months of continual rain ’’; but 
at length there has appeared ‘* some chance of summer.”’ 

The Star of Gwent tells an “‘ extraordinary if true” story. It is to the 
effect that three young students of divinity, who expected to be ordained by 
the Bishop of Chester, have been hoaxed by some Cambridge ** gents ”” : one 
yersonated the Bishop, others clergymen, and others again domestics ; in @ 
a at Chester the candidates underwent a long examination, ‘success- 
fully ; next day they were ordained, as they thought ; they were entertained 
at dinner by the pretended Bishop ; ultimately they departed to the local- 
ities where they Pad been promised appointments. It was not till they had 
been acting as clergymen for some time that they discovered the supposed 
ordination to have been a shameful trick. 

The tornado that did so much damage at Philadelphia appears to have 
swept over a thousand miles of the States, for a space fifty to sixty miles 
wide; several persons were hurt and one killed, and the destruction of pro- 








POSTSCRIPT. 


A new turn has been given to the great Band question; and it seems 
that steps have been taken, with the coneurrence of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, to provide music tomorrow, at least in Hyde Park. The follow- 
ing official intimation, addressed to the editor, appears this morning in 
the Daily News alone. 

‘ Sir—I am commanded by Sir B. Hall to inform you, that, by the spe- 
cial and gracious permission of his Royal Highness the Ranger, a private 
Band will perform in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoon at the usual time. 

**T am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. D. BerrincrTon, Secretary. 

“‘ Office of Public Works, May 16, 1856.”’ 

There is a talk about a repetition of the riots of last year, and the 
Times earnestly advises people not to give “the bigots the triumph 
they so earnestly seck”’; not to allow “ the cause of Exeter Hall to be 
identified with the cause of law and order.”’ 


Lord Cowley set out for Paris at four o'clock on Wednesday morning ; 
in consequence, it is said, though on questionable authority, of intelli- 
gence of an important and urgent character, rece ived by Lord ¢ larendon 
late on Tuesday night, and supposed to refer to the guarantee treaty of 
the 15th April. 
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The Sultan has issued a manifesto to his subjects on the conclusion of 
“a satisfactory peace.” It praises, in pretty strong terms, the striking 
services rendered by his Majesty’s subjects, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
proofs of friendship given by his august allies. 

‘In order that this happy peace which we have obtained may be turned 
to the profit of our country, all classes of our subjects should continue to be 
bound together by the ties of patriotism; and I trust that all our function- 
aries will show the greatest possible zeal in realizing in an efficacious man- 
ner, conformably to my immoveable intention, the organization and amceli- 
oration of which, with the assistance of Divine Providence, 1 have laid the 
bases.” 

It appears from a letter in the Presse of Constantinople, that the horrible 
outrage at Marasch was provoked by the victim. Guarmeni, an Italian 
subject, insulted a Cadi, and that functionary immediately quitted the 
bench. Upon this the people rose, and pursued Guarmani into his house ; 
he and his servants received the “mob with a smart fire—six were killed 
and three mortally wounded ; the mob then set fire to the house. Guar- 
mani, his wife, two children, and two grooms, perished in the flames. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Austria arrived at Paris on Thursday. 
He is said to be “charged with the mission of offering to the Emperor 
of the French the mortal remains of the Duke de Reichstadt. The ashes 
of the son of Napoleon I. will be conyeyed to France with great pomp, 
should the offer be accepted.” 











Mr. Henry George Hughes, of Cornadrung, has been returned for Long- | 


ford, in the room of the late Mr. Richard Maxwell Fox. There was no 
opposition. 

The Times, “ upon the best possible authority,” contradicts two reports 
in the Indian papers,—first, that orders have been sent out to annex 
Hyderabad in the Deccan; next, that preliminary steps have been taken 
to absorb Baroda. Both stories are destitute of foundation. 


The Railway Treffic Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the six 


months ending the 31st December 1855, exhibit 11,613,550/. as the total | 


receipts from all sources ; being 820,0007. more than was realized in the 
corresponding half-year of 1854. The passengers conveyed had increased 
from 61,000,000 to 67,000,000 ; each “class” showing an increase. 
The length over which the traffic was conveyed was 8296 miles; being 
an extension of 243 miles since the close of 1854. 

The gross amount of duty levied on Fire-insurances, effected in 1855 
in the United Kingdom, amounted to 1,341,242/.; being 30,000/. more 
than was realized in 1854. 





The trial of Palmer, at the Central Criminal Court, was continued yester- 
day ; the Court sitting, with a slight interval, from ten tosix. Sixteen 
witnesses were examined : Charles Joseph Roberts, the apprentice of Mr. 
Hawkins, druggist, Rugeley ; William Stevens, the stepfather of Cook ; 
ne Raster, a widow, one of the two women employed to lay out the body ; 
Dr. Harland and Mr. Devonshire, medical rahe who ‘assisted at the 
ea examinations of Cook’s body in November and January ; Dr. 

fonckton, who conducted the January examination ; John Boycott, clerk 
to the firm of Gardner and Co. ; James Myatt, postboy ; Samuel Cheshire, 
postmaster ; Mr. Weatherby, Secretary of the Jockey Club; Captain Hatton, 
Chief Constable at Stafford ; Ellis Crisp, Inspector of Police at Rugeley ; 
J. Burdon, another Police Inspector ; E eabeth Hawkes, keeper of a board- 
ing-house in Beaufort Buildings, Strand; Frederick Slack, porter to Mrs, 
Hawkes ; and George Herring, a racing-man. 

Mr. Roberts deposed to the fact, that on the 20th November, Palmer 
bought at the shop of his master, Mr. Hawkins, “ six grains of strychnine, 
two drachms of prussic acid, and two drachms of Batley’s solution of opium,” 
commonly called ‘ Batley’s sedative.” Mr. Stevens described Palmer’s 
conduct after the death of Cook. He showed anxiety to have the body 
** fastened up at once,”’ and volunteered to bury it. On the disappearance 
of the betting-book, he repeatedly said, ‘It is no manner of use if you 
find it.’”” Mr. Stevens quietly spoke of calling in a solicitor, and then, 
altering his tone and manner, asked—* *‘ Mr. Palmer, if I should call in a 
solicitor to give me advice, I suppose you will have no objection to answer 
any question he may put to you.’ I altered my tone purposely. I 
looked steadily at him, but although the moon was shining, I could 
not see his features distinctly. He said, with a spasmodic convulsion 
of the throat which was perfectly apparent, ‘Oh no, certainly not.’ ”’ 
Mary Keeley deposed that the body of Cook was very stiff—she had laid out 
many corpses, but never one so stiff before ; she was obliged to tie the arms 
down with tape ; the body was still warm. [This was within an hour of 
the death of Cook.] Dr. Harland deseribed the post-mortem examinations, 
All the medical men agreed that the body was m a healthy state. ‘The 
blood was in a fluid state. That is not usual. It is found so in some cases 
of sudden death, which are of rare occurrence.”’ Mr. Harland deposed also, 
that Palmer told him that Cook had an “epileptic fit on Monday and Tues- 
day,’’ and that * old disease in the heart and head’’ would be found. The 
witness also described how Palmer pushed against Devonshire and Newton, 
who were opening the stomach in January. Palmer tried to carry away 
the jar containing the intestines. It was found that a slit had been cut in 
the cover. ‘* The stomach contained aboutthree ounces of a brownish fluid. 
There was nothing particular in that. Palmer was looking on, and said, 
‘They won't hang us yet.’ He said that to Mr. Bamford in a loud whis- 

er.” Dr. Monckton entirely concurred in the evidence of Dr. Harland. 

The other remarkable statement was that of Myatt, the postboy. He was 
engaged to drive Mr, Stevens to Stafford in a fly. On his way from home 
to the Talbot Arms, he met Palmer. ‘‘ He asked me if I was going to drive 
Mr. Stevens to Stafford. I told him I was.” “What did he say to you 
then ?”’—** He asked me if I would upset them. “Them? Had any- 
thing been said about a jar ?’’—“ He said he supposed I was going to take 
the jar.” ‘‘ What did you say then ?”’—* I said I believed I was.”” ** What 
did he say after that ?’’—* He said, ‘ Do youthink you could upset them?’ ” 
*¢ What answer did you make ?’’—*‘I told him ‘No.’”’  “* Did he say anvy- 
thing more ?’—* He said, ‘If you could, there’s a ten-pound note for 
you.’”’ ** What did you say to that ?’—* I told him I could not.” 
evidence related to the transactions between Palmer 


The other and 
Cheshire the postmaster, and Palmer and Herring ; and fully sustained the 
statcment of the Attorney-General. It was also proved by Slack, the porter, 
that Palmer sent from London a present of game and fish to Ward, the 
Coroner, on the lst December last. | 

At the close of the day, Lord Campbell suggested that ‘ some facility of 
breathing fresh air should be afforded to the Jury.’’ Were it not that he made | 
it a practice to take a walk early in the morning in Kensington Gardens, 
he should himself find it impossible to endure the fatigue of so arduous a 
trial. Mr. Baron Alderson—‘* Why should they not take a walk in the 
Temple Gardens? There could be no more tranquil spot,” The Sheriffs 
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intimated that they would attend to the recommendations of the learmed 
udges ; and the Court adjourned till this morning. 


It is anticipated that the trial will not terminate before the, middle of 


next week. 





A Coroner’s Jury which sat yesterday to inquire into the death of Me. 
Charles Russell returned a verdict of ‘* Temporary insanity.” Nothing was 
elicited to show in what the insanity originated, except that Mr. Russel] 
had lately been ‘suffering from oppression of the chest, which would tend to 
depress the brain, and cause mental derangement.” 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was seized with another paralytic attack— 

‘a very serious one ’’—on Thursday. He was and is at the house of Sir 
George Wombwell, in Yorkshire. 1t was currently reported last night, that 
| intelligence had been received that the attack had terminated fatally, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Frmay Arrernoon. 
The English Funds have been very firm this week, and are about 2 
higher than they were before the announcement of the New Lean ot 
5,000,000. The first improvement was from the consideration that the in- 
stalments extend over four months, and will be at the rate of only 625,0002, 
a fortnight, or considerably below the average rate of the two previous 
loans. But the principal advance was after the preliminary meeting of 
capitalists at the Treasury on Tuesday, when it was elicited from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he does not at present contemplate 
a funding of Exchequer Bills, or sale of Savings-banks Stock ex- 
| cept for the purposes of the banks; that no further loan in Consols 
beyond the present one is intended ; that additional roqeivensenta, if 
| called for, would be limited to 2,000,000/., and wou d consist of 
Exchequer Bonds or Bills, to be issucd at the end of this or the beginning 
of next year. It was asked whether any alteration would be made in the 
rate of interest on Exchequer Bills; but no direct information was afforded. 
At this meeting nothing of interest transpired in regard to the present Loan 
to be contracted for on Monday next. On Wednesday, Messrs. Rothschild 
| announced that they were ready to receive applications for the Loan up to 
| two o’clock today: the applications must be accompanied with a deposit of 10 
per cent ; and if the allotment be less than the amount applied for, the sur- 
plus deposit will be returned forthwith. The number of applications 


| was expected to be very considerable; but no inconvenient pressure 
| for money in the Stock Exchange to mect the deposit has been 
| experienced. In the discount-market the rates are a shade lower 


than at the Bank of England. Consols have ranged during the week 
from 923 to 93 3; and large purchases have been made on account of the 
Scotch Banks. Today, after the closing of the subscription-list for 
the Loan, they advanced 3, and they leave off at 933 ? and 94 § for Account. 
Bank and India Stocks are 1 better. In Exchequer Bills there has been a 
return to heaviness. The French Funds have improved a little. The Corn- 
market has not altered. 

The bullion and specie receipts have been 210,0007. from New York, 
(60,0007. is said to be on French account,) and 280,000/. from Australia. 
The statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer last Friday in respect of 
the sum due on the Turkish Loan strengthens the belief that the gold-re- 
mittances to Constantinople will terminate in about a week. He also ex 
pressed an opinion that the bullion at the Bank is now likely to be aug- 
mented. 

Foreign Securities have been firm, and the following have improved— 
Turkish Six and Four per Cents, 1}; Belgian, Buenos Ayres, Chilian, 
Mexican, and Portuguese, 1. Sardinian is 1 lower. It has been proposed 
by the Belgian Government to convert 28,000,000 francs of Belgian Five per 
Cent Bonds into Four-and-a-half per Cents. 

Railways have improved, through the favourable tone of Consols ; but 
the operations connected with the arrangement of the Account on Wednes- 
day proved a slight check. Today purchases have increased, and in some 
eases there has been a further advance. Great Northern is 956; Great 
Western, 614 2 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90} 1; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 102 3; London and North-Western, 101} 3; Midland, Ly a 
In Foreign Shares, Northern of France is 2/. 5s., Sambre and Meuse I2s, 
6¢., Great Central of France, and Paris and Lyons, 10s. better. 

Sarunpay, Tweive o’Croce. 

In the English Market the recent advance is well maintained; Consols 
for Money are 933 2, and for Account 94 4. Exchequer Bills 8 4 discount. 
In the bullion return by the Bank of England there is a decrease of 28,298i. 
The Foreign Market is very steady. Railways are higher, and there is 
much activity displayed—Eastern Counties, 10}; Great Northern, 95}; 
Great Western, Gli ; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 914; London and South- 
Western, 96; Midland, 77}; North British, 35}; North-Eastern—Ber- 
Ww ick, 804. 

Sarvurpay, Oxe o’CLock. 

The English Funds have declined } since the morning ; Consols for Money 
are now 933 3, and for Account 93 § 4. Exchequer Bills 8 4 discount. In 
consequence of the biddings for the Loan on Monday, the Stock Exchange 
will open at ten instead of eleven o'clock. In Foreign Stocks, there has been 
a considerable rise in Buenos Ayres—the bargains have been at 75 8 3; it 
closes at 73 8. 





| of 1/. on each 100/. share (25/. paid-up). 


Railways are a little lower—Caledonian, 61; Eastern Counties, 10); 
Great Northern, 96; Great Western, 61}; Lancaster and Carlisle, 70; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90} ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1024 ; 
London and North-Western, 1024; London and South-Western, 95}; Mid- 
land, 773; North-Eastern—Berwick, 80; Ditto York, 563 ; South-Eastern, 
713; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 143; Great Indian Peninsula, 223 ; 
Great Western of Canada, 263; Paris and Lyons, 57§. Joint Stock Banks— 
Bank of Egypt, 54; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 163 ; 
London and Westminster, 48; Oriental Bank Corporation, 42; Union of 
Australia, 70. Miscellaneous—British American Land, 48} ; Canada, 136}; 
Crystal Palace, 2§; Electric Telegraph, 96; Peninsular and Uriental Steam, 
66}. 





3 per Cent Consols.........+. 933 3 Dutch 2} per Cents.......... 635 
Ditto for Account ........... 933 4 Ditto 4 per Cents... 93 5 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... +» 928 4 Mexican 3 per Cents......... 23} 7 
New 3 per Cents ............ 92} 3 Peruvian 4} per Cents ........ 77 9 
Long Annuities ............. 3 3-16 Ditto 3 per Cents oe 
ER GONE. ccncctocecensans 211 1 Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills. ............ 8 4dis. | Russian 5 per Cents 104 6 
India Stock .......ee.eee+s - 228 30! Ditto 4} per Cents .......... 91 6 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 89 92 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 449 54 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 Ditto Deferred ............+. 25 } 
Belgian 44 per Cente ........ 94 6 Sardinian 5 per Cents .... 93 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 87 90 
Danish 5 per Cents .....+... 101 3 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 983.9 
Ditto 3 per Cents ......00065 835 | Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 102] 7 





At the annual meeting of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, on Thursd ay 
a dividend was declared at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, with a bonu, 
The report was of a very favour- 
able kind—increase of business, suceess of new branches, and no bad debts. 
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The “Fibre and Paper-Manufacturing Company (Limited) ’’—ecapital 
100,000/.—propose, by new processes of manufacture, to meet the increased 
demand for the materials for paper and for paper itself ;_ the former object | 


to be attained by working a patent for making paper from ‘flax, hemp, 


jute Indian grass, and other fibrous vegetable substances, or the tow pro- 
, ’ 


duced from such substances.’ 
The prospectus has been issued of the “ Colonial Fibre Company ” ; capital 
100,000/. The object of the company is to provide a supply of material for 
cordage, and other articles made from flax and hemp, to nappetons d 
The com- 


oT, > . 
= the plaintain and other fibrous plants of the West Indies. 


pany js incorporated by roy al charter, with limited liability. 
The Société Générale des Clippers Frangais have extended their original 
Jan : their ships will call at Southampton ; a “‘ Committee of Supervision 
in England ”’ has been formed; and a portion of the shares are offered to 


British capitalists. 


Chratres aud Riusir. 
The brilliant success which attended the reopening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Saturday was the more interesting from the circumstance 


that it belonged not so much to the performance of that particular night | 


as to the “ institution” itself. That the Cenerentola is a favourite opera, 
and that Alboni is a fascinating vocalist, we all knew well enough; but 


neither the popularity of the opera nor the fame of the singer would | 
altogether account for such an exhibition as took place within the | 


eld walls on Saturday night. People went to see the revival, 
with all its contingencies, as a definite sight—to see how the grand 
edifice looked after three years’ vacuity—to revive their impressions 


of the horse-shoc form in which such masses of brilliancy and beauty | 


have so often been ranged—to witness om do not say to hear) the sing- 
ing of the national anthem, and view the universal rising which fills up 
those golden-coloured picture-frames. Certainly it is long since such 
an assemblage was gathered together. A glow of satisfaction was dif- 
fused over all countenances. Everybody was pleased with everything 
—with the performance on the stage—with the perfectly unaltered con- 
dition of the house—with the recognition of old acquaintances. 
everybody had come on purpose to be pleased, and that was an excel- 
Jent basis to begin upon. 

La Cenerentola is an opera on which little is to be said at this time of 
day in the way of criticism. It is in Rossini’s earliest manner, when 
his vein was essentially comic, and when he wrote in the light, florid, 
ornate style of the Guglielmis and Cimarosas, his immediate precursors. 
Music in that day, for every description of voice, was full of prolonged 
phrases of rapid divisions, demanding that clear and rounded articulation 
which could be acquired only by a high degree of vocal cultivation, not 
generally found among the singers of a later period. Mario has one of the 
finest voices in the world, but he cannot do with it what was done before 
him by Rubini, the most finished singer who has lived in our time. But 
Rubini was a disciple of the pure old Italian school; whereas Mario, 
—originally a noble amateur singing for his amusement, who made his 
early débit in French opera on the Parisian stage, and has since 
heen singing all sorts of music, Italian, French, and German,— 
though endowed with the most precious gifts of nature, can hardly 
be said to be of any school. We still have, nevertheless, singers 
among us whose studies have been purely Italian, and who have ac- 
quired that vocal finish which is becoming less and less common, and 
which the ascendancy of Meyerbeer and Verdi threatens to destroy alto- 
gether. Among these are three members of Mr. Lumley’s company, 
Alboni, Calzolari, and Belletti; who are thorough “ Rossinian”’ singers, 
and on this occasion were united in the cast of the Cenerentola. Bel- 
letti, through the accident of indisposition, was unable to appear, but he 
is known to be a first-rate Dandim. Alboni as Angelina is still better 
known: she is very little changed since her last appearance in London 
—only a little stouter ; and she delighted the audience by the simplicity 


of her acting, her rich contralto tones, with augmented power in the | 


upper region of her extensive scale, and not least, her perfect execution. 
Calzolari, a valuable member of the company before Her Majesty's 
Theatre closed, is still more valuable now. The interval, we under- 
stand, has been passed in Italy, and with evident progress. His style 
and execution have received a finer polish, and even the quality of his 
voice is improved—for the voice as well as any other gift may benefit by 
cultivation. Beneventano, who at short notice took Belletti’s place, 
was unfitted by his person for the light bustling part of Dandini; but 
bis good will gained him favour, and his performance was respectable. 
Zucconi, the new basso, was found wanting in voice, but his acting 
in Don Magnifico was not destitute of humour. The little parts of 
the two sisters were sustained, better than usual, by Mesdemoiselles 
Berti and Rizzi, who sang the concerted music very nicely. 
The new orchestra is large, complete, and well-balanced. 
vidual performers appear to be masters of their instruments, and collec- 
tively they are in a state of excellent discipline, under Signor Bonetti, 
an able and experienced conductor. They played with power and effect, 


and accompanied the singers in a delicate and subdued manner, which | 


unfortunately is rare in great musical theatres. 

After the conclusion of the opera, and the execution of the national 
anthem with that demonstration on the part of the audience which is 
nttainable at no other house, a hearty call was raised for Mr. Lumley ; 
who made his appearance accordingly. This was as it should be. The 
revival of the old theatre without Mr. Lumley would have been rather a 
galvanic action than a genuine resuscitation. 

The Barbiere di Siviglia was produced on Tuesday, with Alboni and 


Calzolari as Rosina and Count Almaviva and Belletti as Figaro. The | 


performance was still more attractive than that of the Cenerentola. Be- 
tween the dramatic merits of the two pieces there is no comparison; and 


in regard to its music, the Barbiere is the most highly-wrought and bril- | 


liant of all Rossini’s carly works. Alboni’s Rosina was a pleasant piece 
of acting, and she sang with wondrous beauty. Calzolari played the 


Count with ease and spirit; and, though his voice seemed a little affected | 


by the weather, sang the Rossinian fioriture with admirable articulation 
and lightness. As to Belletti, he is simply the best Figaro on the stage. 
There only wanted Lablache to make the quartet complete ; for there is 
but one Bartolo, and every other must be more or less a failure. Signor 
Zucconi has good intentions, but he wants the means to bring them out. 


The ballet, whic h never held a very important position at the Covent 
Garden Opera, revives with such freshness from its long slumber that 


Indeed 


The indi- | 


we suspect the repose has been bencticial. Of all the Muses, ‘I erpsichore 
gave signs, a few years ago, of being the most fatiguée. The Cerito 
mania, and the crowd of choregraphic talent which was its cause or its re- 
sult, reached that degree of fever to which apathy was the nex essary re- 
action, especially when several of the stars who had shone in the galaxy 
were fairly set. The ballet could not thrive without an idol; and with 
all the glories of the constituents of the pas de quatre still in the public 
mind, idolatry was not easily to be established by the elevation of any 
new divinity of dance. Four new danseuses, unknown to fame, would 
seareely have had a chance of making a strong ¢ xpression in the year 
1852, whatever might have been their individual merit. But now the 
ballet is in itself a new thing; and the four young ladies who made 
their débit in an allegorical divertissement entitled Les Quatre Saisons 
had this advantage, that their performance could be tested simply by the 
amount of pleasure produced, without reference to any former ideal as a 
standard, They are all excellent, each in a s parat« ‘style; but at pre- 
| sent we incline to give the palm to Mademoiselle Katrine, a Russian by 
birth, whose school has more of bright art about it than that of any of 
her competitors. Mesdemoiselles Boschetti and Lisereux are neat and 
sparkling; Madame Albert Bellon is languishing and sentimental; but 
| Mademoiselle Katrine is grand and commanding, soaring over terra 
| firma as if the air were her proper element. 


Mario reappeared for the season at the Royal Italian Opera on Tues- 
| day. He played the part of Gennaro in Luerezia Borgia, but with less 
effect than usual; for he evidently laboured under indisposition, which 
| affected not only his voice but his whole performance. Ronconi, too, 
| who should have appeared as the Duke, was likewise indisposed; and 
the part was taken by Zelger. These circumstances—though Grisi ex- 
| erted herself to the utmost—made the opera go off but coldly. 


: ie 
A strange tale of adultery and consequent vengeance, founded on 
| anovel by M. Charles de Bernard, is told at the Olympic Theatre, in 
the shape of a four-act drama, entitled Retribution, The hero is a 
pale-faced, melancholy-looking gentleman, ominously bland in his man- 
ners, whose wife has been seduced and has died before the commence- 
ment of the play, and who has therefore made up his mind first to 
seduce the wife of the seducer and afterwards to kill him. In the 
former part of his scheme he fails, chicfly from his own compune- 
tions ; in the latter he sueceeds, provoking his enemy to mortal combat, 
and running him through the body, with all that deliberate and un- 
coated ferocity with which we have grown wondrously familiar during 
the last three or four years. The moral, however, is not so obvious- 
ly in favour of vindictiveness as that of Zhe Corsican Brothers ; 
for the avenger has no sooner slain his victim, than he learns that 
his younger brother—in love with the victim’s wife—has been him- 
self victimized, that is to say killed, by the deceased. Altogether, 
this is a very pretty concatenation of wickedness; and what gives 
a particular spice to all the crimes, whether actually committed 
or merely designed, is the circumstance that they take place in the very 
best Parisian society of the present day, and consequently in apartments 
fitted up with the perfection of modern luxury. Then the characters are 
all sharply discriminated. The avenger is like a resuscitation of those 
terrible Byronic fascinators who turned the heads of young ladies thirty 
or forty years ago; the wicked husband, whose original crime caused all 
the mischief, is one of those polished heartless villains with whom we 
have more recently become acquainted ; the lady is an interesting heart- 
broken creature, pining away in consequence of her lord’s neglect, and 
feeling a mysterious bewitching terror of the avenger, which though 
| not exactly love is exceedingly like it; and the younger brother is one 
of those ardent explosive juveniles who are common enough in French 
| drama, but scarcely known to the English stage. Strong situations, 
| rendered still stronger by the powerful acting of Mr. Wigan, who makes 

himself the very incarnation of vindictiveness, calm in danger, fierce in 
| execution—and of Miss Herbert, a new actress, of great ability, who is 
the perfect picture of a hapless attachment—point off the story, so as to 
render all its stages terribly clear and distinct, at the same time con- 
tinually stimulating the curiosity as to what will take place in each 
forthcoming act. In short, we may regard the whole piece as a clever 
experiment as to how far skilful treatment will render a certain class of 
| subjects palatable to a refined English audience. If the experiment 
do not prove fortunate, it will not be from any want of talent on the 
part of cither author or actors, but simply because French form is not 
sufficient to make all sorts of French material acceptable. 

Fielding’s mock tragedy of Jom Thumb, as diluted into a musical bur- 
| lesque by Kane O’ Hara has been revived with slight success at the Hay- 
| market, for the sake of introducing to the public a little boy, who pro- 
fesses to be seven years of age and looks no more than five, as the tiny 
| warrior. Master Bundy, as he is called, is unquestionably precocious, 

and still more unquestionably small. 
| At Astley’s, Whit Monday was solemnized—in this case intentionally 
by the produc tion of a new equestrian drama, called The Horse of the 
| Cavern. The scene is laid in the vicinity of Naples : the principal cha- 
racters are a family of extremely virtuous brigands, whose best ally is 
a faithful and sagacious horse, and who, in consideration of their good 
qualities receive at the end a full pardon for their professional pecca- 
dilloes. 
On the same evening, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley commenced a “ star’ 
engagement at the Surrey, where they are going through a series of their 
favourite characters. 









The two Philharmonic Socicties have had concerts this week; the Old 
on Monday, the New on Wednesday. Both concerts were good, and 
attended by crowded audiences. At the Old, our English violinist Cooper 
played Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto in a manner which vindicated his 
claim to undoubted supremacy among his countrymen, and showed but 
little inferiority to any of his foreign rivals. At the New Society, Ma- 
dame Schumann played one of her husband's concertos; a work full of 
| beauties. At this concert, too, Howard Glover's cantata, “* Tam o” 
Shanter,” was again performed with applause. 

At the Musical Union, on Tuesday, Madame Schumann, the great 
concert star at present, was the chief object of interest. She played, as 
a solo. Beethoven’s air with variations in C minor; and, with Ernst and 
Piatti, Mendelssohn’s trio in the same key; exciting the rapture of the 
| fashionable amateurs who crowded the room, 
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There have been two other concerts of note this week; that of Made- 7 0 P I ( N () FR T Hi E D A Y. 


moiselle Sedlatzek, the singer; and that of Miss Arabella Goddard, the 

pianist. Miss Goddard has just returned to England after a sojourn of | 

nearly two years on the Continent, where she has gained a great reputa- > PRENCTT | — 
tion. Both these ladies had their rooms filled with elegant company. THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 








THE first act in the alliance with France and England has been 
coummnnreenes. The Emperor of the French and his lieutenants 
nave made peace at the moment when it suited them—somewhat 
Sadler’s Wells as the only place where patronage is likely to be found, so | later than the enemy would have liked, somewhat earlier than 
does the “ legitimate” French writer of five acts in Alexandrine verse | either of the immediate allies desired. By the peace concluded 
regard the out-of-the-way Odéon as the true harbour for poetic talent. | at his own time, the Emperor has obtained many objects import- 
M. Ponsard, the celebrated representative of the Racine school, having | ant to himself. He has not only secured a position among the 
achieved a great success at this classic establishment by his play | potentates of Europe, which had been denied to him by Russia, 
DT’ Honneur et 0 Argent, which he has acted there upwards of 230 times, | and somewhat doubtfully accorded by the German Powers, but he 
has gained new laurels on the same spot by a verse comedy entitled La | has constituted himself for the present the most efliciently power- 
Bourse, in which the evils of the prevalent rage for speculation are | fy] of those potentates: he has been avenged of the slight put 
forcibly depicted, in the hopes, good fortune, ruin, and recovery of a young | upon him by the Emperor Nicholas, who sank before his time 
—, agg: Bd oe Banana a oe under the anxieties of the contest with the contemned one : 
stage corresponding to that “high art” treatment of modern themes and he has effected these great gains without losing o sng ad- 
ee pee Bel ay vantage that he had previously possessed. The English alliance 
Si j’étais Roi, a successful opera by the lamented Adolphe Adam, has having done so much for Louis Napoleon—having indeed, as some 
been_reyiyed at the Théatre Lyrique ; where it was originally produced, | think, already exhausted its influence by giving him all that 
in 1852. | he wanted—a question naturally occurs to those who speculate on 
The exploits of the notorious robber Mandrin have been converted, by | future probabilities, how far he is likely still to cultivate the alli- 
MM. A. Arnault and C. Sudicis, into a drama, now acting at the Gaité | ance—to continue the relations of the last two or three years upon 

with the title Les Aventures de Mandrin. The hero is not new to the | so close a footing. 
French stage, having once figured in an older piece, produced atthe | That which forms a difficulty in appreciating the influences 
ae St. ——, brag es nein ed nomale — 7 by 7 re | which may sway the ruler of France constitutes one element 
athews, during his sho anagem of the Adelphi. 4 oad | ; GPR ms tes "gp — saa ; arr 
comedy of the = sort, in which a vindictive wife, fe to punish the | th Oe eee ‘ re Y wpe impossible be se pape er hat is 
infidelities of her husband by a glaring enforcement of lex talionts, is | the begs of France; but that circumstance 1s in itse if a great fact, 
the principal female personage, excites roars of laughter at the Palais | from which some pregnant conclusions may be inferred, If the 
Royal ; where the tender couple are played by M. Ravel and Mademoiselle | French people were dull in understanding and in feeling, we might 
Aline Duval. The indefatigable MM, Mare Michel and Labiche are the | Suppose that they have no opinion: but although the bulk of the 
authors of this piece, which bears the expressive title Si jamais je te | community has, except at brief periods in its history, been con- 
pince !—supposed to be the wife’s menace. | tent to remain under the severest subjugation, it cannot be said 
According to the official return, the aggregate receipts of the public | that the French are dull in intellect or feeling, or that they ar 
places of amusement in Paris, during the month of April, amounted to | content to have their thinking and their resolves done for them 
Lote ype Nngt being * -! —s 85c. on _ eae of | under one roof in Paris. We may be sure that they have senti- 
arch, and an increase 0 2,478f. 24c. on the receipts of April 1855. | . , Romatte « » mreeent dew - - one =< 
The increase in March is to be apportioned between the theatres and meet 98 a op gy there ¥ me Parga Mon Lich oa 
miscellaneous * sights,” as a decrease is shown in the item of concerts | ase aie os dnenemalines teeieees siteaiatalier Teak dans Thi 
and balls. are allowed to utter, discussion being abso utely Ke pt dow ne ls 
M. Antoine Jean Baptiste Simounin, the oldest dramatic writer of | 1S no exaggeration, el idealizing of the state of things m France. 
France, died on the 4th instant. The last of the 214 pieces of which he | A® Englishman in Paris, who lives much in French society, has 
was author (sole or joint) was a vaudeville entitled Les Mémoires de ma | been at the — to give us In the present week a minute report 
Tante, produced at the Ambigu-Comique in Noyember 1853. He was | of the actual state of feeling in that society. He confirms as- 
born in January 1780. surances which we have before received, also from persons equally 
= qualified to report, that the Russian war was never popular with 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 
As the modern British imitator of the Elizabethan writers turns to 





PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AFTER WHITSUNTIDE. | the people of France; that the English have been regarded as the 
Both Houses reassemble on Monday next. The following is a se- | dupes of one man, who has used them for his own purpose ; 
lection of the more important business put down for them. and that therefore we have not, in our recent sacrifices, obtained 
Hovss or Lorps. | an alliance with France, but only an alliance with ‘ the Emperor 

Monday, May 19. Government of India ; Select Committee. (Earl of | Of the French.” The distinction is material. There is a constant 
pA teEnanLE. Lenendinn Bill: Comesiiten cfort on the part of the Government to conceal the severance, 
Tuesday, May 20. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill: Second reading. The keeping down of opinion is not limited to the press, but the 
Thursday, May 22. Schools (Scotland) Bill : Second reading. | conversation of Frenchmen is under the surveillance of the police. 


Maritime Law : to call attention to the Declaration signed by the Plenipo- | The fact has been stated before; we now learn it on the testi- 
tentiaries. (Lord Co_cursrer. | . ° ° : ° > 

Monday, May 26, Defence of Canada; To move for Despatches. (Earl of | mony of a credible witness from his own knowledge. We have a 
Even.) ; SAAN _| ease in point. A French gentleman arrived lately in Paris from 

Tuesday, May 27. State of Italy: To bring under notice the consideration of | , incial and : ae t other places he “. ited the Place 
the state of Italy, and the continued military occupation by Austria of ex- | a prov incial town, and amongs Shs rer places he visited Un Ac 
tensive portions of that country beyond her own limits; thereby creating | of the Bourse; there he was so imprudent as to say that the war 


great and general dissatisfaction, disturbing the political equilibrium, and which was then proceeding was more injurious to France than to 
endangering the peace of Europe. (Lord Lynpuvursr. 4 “ ed : : 
Russia; he was overheard by a Government spy, and was imme- 


Hovse or Commons. . . : ae : ae : 
Monday, May 19. The Budget. (Cuancecior of the Excurquer. diate ly brought be fore the Court of Correctional Police, a tribu- 





Joint-Stock Companies Bill: Committee. nal completely under the influence of the Government; by that 
Wilts and Administestions Bilis: Sucand sending. tribunal he was tried, condemned, and punished by fine and 
Cambridge University Bill : Committee. . : vay . ‘ : 
Education (Scotland) Bill: Second reading. imprisonment. The offence for which he was thus condemned and 
Testamentary and Matrimonial Bill: Second reading. punished was denominated ‘exciting to hatred of the Government.” 
Church-rates Abolition Bill: Committee. Let 5. pemnemnlver . thn ar wp “a f that G nt 
Agricultural Statistics Bill: Second reading. et us remember t 1at this is the conduct of that Governmen 
Partnership Amendment (No. 2) Bill: Second reading. : whose Foreign Minister complains of the disenssion which proceeds 
General Williams’s Companions : To ask what reward the Government in- | in Belgium: and while we in England know the difficulties of pre- 
tend to confer upon them, (Mr, Oviverra. . © 2 & —— e 
Tuesday, May 20. Ballot: Bill to protect Electors. (Mr, Henry Berkey.) | venting a free press from being used by unworthy writers, we 
Parliamentary Representation: Bill to extend the Franchise. (Sir Josuva | must perceive in these facts the standard by which a French 
WALMSLEY. ° ° . 3 ° : - 
India: To call attention to the Practice of Torture. (Mr, Orway. statesman judges the rights of discussion, €SSONS of this kind 
Wednesday, May 21. Advowsons Bill: Second reading. have taught the Parisians to be wary of making comments on 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill; Second reading. “Bagge age oes wal ‘. coat “ ce! SE oe 
Thursday, May 22. Factories Bill: Committee. public events ; and they will not do so even in comparatively 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill: Committee. select society, still less before strangers, unless they know that 
Specialty and Simple Contracts Debts Bill: Second reading. they can speak to those who wi ot betray their confidence 
Friday, May 23. Police (Counties and Boroughs) Bill: as amended. . apes to those whe ill not tray t . 


Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education Bill: Second read- Conversation in France is not so completely suppressed as it has 
c ing. Cc : sctenh\ Bite © 3 been under the Austrian régime in Northern Italy, but there is a 
Sie, Mie an Pusedtied Sehedie’ (aecthond) a | great resemblance. When you get at the real opinion of the 


Monday, May 26. Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill: Second reading. (Ad- * “ 4 ; 
journed debate. French people, they evidently consider that the country is go- 


London Corporation Bill: Second reading. | Tr bv a “* per < jev.’—ths _F ‘ror desire "O- 
Amendment, That the Bill be read a second time that day six months, (Mr, | verned 7 * + . sonal poli y» that the Emp er de a> @ to x 
Srvart WortLEY. mote the wellbeing of the people when that wellbeing falls in with 


Tuesday, May 27. Irish Church: That the House resolve itself into a Commit- | his own interest; but that if the interests of the many cross, his 
tee to consider the Temporalities. (Mr. MIA... | oneeneiiall a “—- : j : 

Wine-duties; To call attention to the propriety of Reduction, (Mr, Oui- | OW2 Must prey ail, The I rench resent the oppression, but submit. 

VEIRA. ) | The army is at present for the Emperor, who has been the patron 

Siege of Kars: Censure on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. (Mr, Joun Pumu- | of the soldiers ; and that army corrupted to serve him by hopes 

‘ 8 Q . St \ s 


MORE.) - ; “ 
Tuesday, June 3. Ministers’-Money (Ireland): Resolutions, (Mr, Isaac Burr; | of its own advantage, is too strong to be resisted by the unorga- 


Amendments by Mr. Facan and Mr. Brack. nized nation ; from which, let us remember, it springs. This is 
Bible : Address to the Crown for a Revision of the Translation, (Mr, Hey- he : eT . : : " “ego I “4 . d 
lly the account which we may be said to receive from the suppresse¢ 
Wednesday, June 4. Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill: Second reading. representatives of France. It is a sad tale ; it 1s a contession 
Tuesday, June 10. Punishment of Death : Bill to Abolish. (Mr. Ewarr.) . . mess a er eS Pe . » tte , sorr i as by 
Wednesday, June ll, Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Bill: Second reading. that the nation oa sacrificed as muc h by its own corruptions as Dy 
Wednesday, June 25. Maynooth College Bill: Second reading. the state policy of an individual. 
Among the motions for which no day is fixed there are— The French look forward to better times, and meanwhile make 


aan Colonel Dunne. Greece: Mr, James Macerecor. Opening of Cathe- what they can out of trade and the shop. But even here they are 
8 for Daily Worship: Mr. Ewarr, Military Bands: Mr. Kinnainp, Purchase . bs . . ; me ~2i18e . nee. of 
of Simpson’s Crimean Drawings : Lord Eicno. baulked : the war has increased taxe ys and raised the — ae 
| bread and butcher’s meat ; and if the cost to the poor has been 
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artificially kept down, so much the worse for the middle class, | 
where the taxes of the conscription have been unusually severe. | 
The French ascribe the war, which has thus injured them without 
freeing them, to the combination between the Emperor and the | 
English ; and however the success of the man they accuse may be | 
explained by their own foibles, the recognition of that cause 
does not do away with the fact, or prevent the aggrieved ponte 
from bearing a grudge against this country as the accomplice in 


its injury. 

‘ This, if you penetrate the wall of iron by which the Govern- 
ment imprisons the mind of France, is the thought that you en- 
counter. It may be that in the heart of France other feelings and 
convictions ¢ xist ; but it is impossible to get at them, because the Go- 
yernment suppresses every utterance except the one cuckoo cry in 
its own favour, which the partisans of the Government are encou- 
raged to repeat at every corner. The repressive system justifies 
the inference if we assume that the opinions which receive the 
licence of the authorities are the exact opposite of the opinions 
that would otherwise prevail. This severance between the Go- 
yernment and the people is certainly not conducive to confidence 
in the alliance which we have with the Government; it does not 
warrant us in assuming that even if we were to lose the alliance 
of the Government we should gain the alliance of the people. 
We might, as it were, turn King’s evidence against our present 
associate ; but the public on whose behalf a witness turns against 
his comrade never receives that renegade with any real friend- 
ship. According to the description of French feeling, then, we 
have no right to count upon the good-will of France, even if we 
should lose the good-will of the Emperor. On the other hand, 
that personage habitually exercises so much reserve, and has so 
frequently disappointed the calculation of friends as well as ene- 
mies, that it would be very rash to base any trust upon the caleu- 
lation of probabilities with respect to him, Individually we can 
only form an estimate of probabilities from the circumstances of 
his present position. 

Those circumstances are indeed remarkable, and they have ma- 
terially changed since the opening of the war. When Napoleon 
mounted the throne of Franc by fayour of the coup d’état, he 
was received with a certain sutferance by Prussia and Austria, 
was distinctly kept at a distance by Russia, and found recogni- 
tion in England alone among the Powers. Among the secondary 
Monarchs, the Pope, by force of the French occupation of Rome, 
had become his dependent. These two states constituted his sole 
assured allies. Allis now changed. At the Conference in Paris, 
the Emperor Napoleon III unquestionably took the first place: he 
dictated the time, and therefore to a great extent the terms, of 
peace ; and he became the referee for the differences of other Go- 
yernments, England in some cases standing aloof, but in most 
concurring exactly with France. It is interesting, but not reas- 
suring, to observe the relations in which the French potentate 
now stands to the other states. Austria evidently reckons upon 
him for combating the efforts of liberty, and for aid in putting down 
the press throughout Europe—a primary object with the Austrian 
Government. Russia endeavoured to conciliate his favour, mani- 
festly reckoning that the decision of the Emperor Napoleon would 
determine the fate of Russia in the Conference. Prussia perhaps 
looks as much to England as to France; but Prussia is ever a 
neutral state. The Sardinian Government, which might have 
been expected to be allied so completely to England, rests its 
hopes of assistance on the successor of that monarch who, crowned 
at Milan with the iron diadem, established the “ regno d'Italia” 
and it is indeed remarkable that Piedmont rests its chief hope of sue- 
cour on the patronage of that same monarch who is the patron of 
the Pope. So that Austria, Russia, Piedmont, Prussia, and Pope, 
are all looking up to France as the central Power ; while England 
also reposes her faith upon the French alliance. There appear to 
be some incompatible expectations here ! 

But no one man, however powerful, really sways the destinies 
ofthe world. There are other influences more powerful than Na- | 
poleon. He has, for instance, awakened the commercial passion 
in France, and he finds that he cannot control it. Other states 
have begun to vield old exclusive policies to the same power, 
Russia beginning with a spontaneous surrender. The channels of 
intercourse are indefinitely multiplied ; peoples are made to feel 
the community of interests; and thus an alliance is prepared 
which is less artificial and less precarious. Meanwhile, the sur- 
vey of the political map does no more than enforce old lessons for 
England, Our easiest supremacy is in commerce. Our inherent 
strength there, as well as in polities, is in the ratio of our free- 
dom ; and we are supreme in commerce because we are first in 
freedom. The mistrusts that crowd the sphere of political rela- 
tions only call upon us to maintain a sharp watch. In proportion 
as We retain our strength, military, political, and financial, w 
shall be able to rely upon ours lves; and while we ar prepared 
to carry out that reliance, any neighbour will value our friend- 
ship, and will not lightly provoke a just resentment. After all, 
we hold the keys to the best alliances in our own hands, 


DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES. 

As the Achivi suffered for the aberrations of their kings, the Eng- 
lish suffer for the mistakes of their officials. It is inevitable that 

man should smart for his own sins, but it is grievous that he | 
should smart for the sin of another. Sometimes this bad distri- } 
bution of fault and penalty could be prevented altogether, only | 
it too often happens that the official mistake is made before the | 
nation knows anything about it. Indeed, much of the offi- | 
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cial endeavour is precisely to conceal the official acts from 
the country. The plea for the mystery is, that it prevents 
ill blood between different states : but perhaps there are few really 
desirable acts which would cause ill Mood anywhere if rightly 
understood ; while the veil of mystery favours the sins of commis- 
sion as well as omission, and governments do or suffer very unde- 
sirable acts. At all events, the communities that have to pay the 
penalty of mistake are strengthening in the opinion that it would be 
for their interests to know what their servants are doing ; for the 
vulgar cannot be made to believe that it is the master’s blindness 
which maketh the horse fat. 

There are several cases in point at the moment. The Govern- 
ment of Sardinia lays down a plan of constitutional reform for 
Italy ; the aid of the English Government in promoting the con- 
sideration of this reform is no more than the quid pro quo of the 
aid furnished by the Italian kingdom in the Crimea ; the language 
of our Ministers, in the Paris Conference and in Parliament, ex- 
presses the strongest sympathy with the movement: but there is 
no declaration of the practical intention. Now, how does the fact 
stand ? Why no practical action, if this language? if no action, 
why this language ? If action is to follow, what is it? is it 
suitable to the purpose ? 

After the treaty of peace was signed, the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries discovered that other Plenipotentiaries had signed a 
separate treaty a fortnight before, between Austria, France, and 
Great Britain, guaranteeing the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
It is explained that this treaty was the sequel to an agreement 
concluded with Austria last year: but where was the necessity of 





| concealing the fact from the Russian Plenipotentiaries until their 


signature had been appended to the general treaty? If Russia 
was so straightforward as she was said to have been, why not aet 
with equal straightforwardness to her ? Under what pledges did 
this country lie towards Austria, that it should be bound to enter 
into separate compacts with that particular Power ? Are we un- 
der any other pledges to Austria, which the public of England 
does not understand fF 

The British Plenipotentiary found it within his mission to give 
acertain qualified adhesion to the censure which Count Walewski 
passed upon the press in Belgium. We have already pointed out 
some rather remarkable circumstances connected with the Belgian 
press in reference to France. One journal was the organ of 
Russia —the Indépe ndance . which has subsequently be come a 
medium for expressing French views in the Belgian capital. 
There is a paper published at Madrid, in the French language, 
constantly and vigorously representing the continued hopes which 
the Spanish peninsula entertains from the traditions and influences 
of the French Empire. Is the French Imperial party, for its own 
purposes, to make use of the press in neutral and friendly 
countries, which is to be denied to the Patriot party?’ What 
position does our Government take with reference to these dis- 
criminating treatments by France of a press outside her frontiers ? 

Our Government has insisted upon the observance of a strict 
neutrality in Central America. It has been exhibited, by a re- 
cently-published correspondence, in the act of selling arms to the 
Government of Costa Rica. There is, probably, a comple te tech- 
nical right, and of eourse the act must be dictated by some con- 
siderations of policy; but since the consequences of that policy, 
good or bad, are like ly to fall upon the English people, who will 
have to pay the bill, it would be very convenient to know whether 
the grounds of that policy are such as the English people would 
be willing to pay for. Perhaps, if the whole of the motives and 
purpose of the assistance lent to Costa Rica were explained, some 
misconstruction, and therefore some ill-feeling in the country of 
an important ally, might be spared, Unexplained, th incident 
is very apt to create irritation, 

1 he bre ne h Government has also sent out some ord rs, not yet 
well explained, for the protection of French property in that 
quarter of the world, Are we gradually creeping into a state of 
war in the neighbéurhood of Central America’ Unexplained, 
there appears to be very great risk of such a drifting: explana- 
tions might obviate the risk. 


a 





SOCIAL PROGRESS, 
THE progress of the age shows itself in nothing more than in the 
criminal world. We do not mean in the suppression of crime, 
but in the development of the arts belonging to that branch of 
human affairs. In proportion as the securities against attack on 
person or property are improved, the science of overcoming those 
securities is improved. In the days before gas, when Finchley 
Common was proverbial, it was thought wonderful that a high- 
wayman should have something of the appearance of a gentleman, 
But since the days of the new Police, gas, and all the new de- 
tective appliances, such an impulse has been given to criminal 
science that you cannot feel sure in any house or in any circle. 
The lowest neighbourhoods of St. Giles’s are now safe, and the 
most notable robberies happen in the fashionable quarters or in 
the first-class hotels. [key Solomons was transferred to Botany 
Bay, but Mr. Sadleir survives, at least in a myth, He is sup- 
posed, like King Arthur, to be still alive; and certainly he stall 
lives in the effect of his “ transactions,” Only this week we 
have the case of ** Cunneen versus Bayley,” a shopkeeper of Ne- 
nagh, claiming payment from a customer on a dishonoured check 
of the Tipperary Bank; the defendant refusing to pay on the 
ground that the check had not been presented on Monday the 
18th of February,—an assumption contrary to the fact. Now, 
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proportions of his transactions; but both West-end and East- 
nd, weekly and daily, present the examples of men who launch 
into expenses which they have not and never will have the means 
of meeting. On Saturday last, a young gentleman appeared in 
the capacity of a Russian and Colonial broker in the Court of 
Bankruptey: he had commenced business on his own account in 
August 1854, with a deficiency of 1100/. ; between that date and 
July 1855 his transactions amount to 48,000/.; he makes a gross 
profit of 136/., realizing debts to the amount of 7500/., with as- 
sets of 121/. “The bankrupt,” said the Commissioner, ‘‘ had 
been reckless and improvident, but he had been nothing more.” 
There was no positive fraud, It is only a drop in the ocean 
of London bankruptey ; and the Commissioner always anticipates 
in these eases that the gentleman before him will “ begin 
again.” 

Crimes of a more direct and violent character are making the 
corresponding progress. When a gentleman in Ireland is ac- 
eused of having planned the murder of his aunt in order to in- 
fluence the succession of her property, it occasions no surprise ; 
there is nothing in the state of British society that renders it im- 
probable. On the contrary, the public, trained by recent expe- 
riences, is almost prepared to anticipate the verdict of the jury in 
the worst sense ; and while William Palmer is watching his trial, 
there is a feeling which would be disappointed if it were to turn 
out that after all Mr. Strevens had no hand in preparing that ro- 
mance of real life in Ireland in which he was so conspicuous an actor. 
It is true that when the lady was attacked he ran away; but it 
does not follow that because a man runs away he shall be an ac- 
complice in murder, otherwise some of us who are timid would in- 
eur very unmerited accusations. 

In many cases the progress is shown in the avoiding of violence. 
The last pattern of hotel-robberies, for example, keeps pace with 
the ingenuity of Bramah or Hobbs. Yet the device employed is 
as simple as “ Columbus’s egg.” A very strong pair of a is 
used to turn the key in the lock by that small portion of it which 
projects through the door; and by this contrivance, the well- 
dressed thief, who has taken up his abode at an inn, has the run 
of all bedchambers while the people are asleep; the traveller 
awakes in the morning, finds the al still fastened, and cannot 
account for the fact that his purse has disappeared from pocket or 
portmanteau! The capital invested in this pursuit must be con- 
siderable, since the men who follow it are able to incur the ex- 
penses of life in the best hotels. If we compare this modern 
artist with Dick Turpin, or even Claude du Val, we perceive the 


whole extent of the progress, which really displays the spirit of | 


the age. There is much more plunder, far less risk, no nasty 
bloodshed, a boundless field of easy acquisition. 
It is remarked of the pictures exhibited by the Royal Academy, 


that they show a decline in works of singular excellence and an | 
| his principles of the day, why should he not reply, My prin- 


absence of those hideous daubs that used to disfigure the walls. 
The artists are tending more to a level. It is in the moral world 
as it is in the world of art; we have fewer assassins and fewer 
eminent ruffians, and different classes are acquiring much more of 
each other’s manners. You shall find a taste for amusements 
among the working classes, and some approximation to democratic 
feeling in the drawingroom. So you find a highwayman with the 
manners of first-class hotel society, and with the purse of the 
country gentleman or merchant; while you find the actual mer- 
chant going into bankruptcy, by misfortune or by choice as the 





ease may be; and in the omnibus of the middle classes there is | 


commonly stuck up a notice, politely suggesting that the passen- 
gers had better “take care of their pockets.” There seems to be 
no hope that we can overcome by sieedion the instinctive pro- 
pensity of the five fingers ; for many of the distinguished gentle- 
men in this branch of business are travellers and linguists. 
Neither would it be satisfactory to rely upon religion as a specific 
preventive, for among the professors of the art of thieving the 
clergy are not absent. So completely, indeed, are this once ex- 
communicated class recognized, that they actually hold their pub- 
lic meetings. The next step would be to grant them a distinct 
representation in Parliament, and to let one of the orators of their 
public meeting be their honourable member. If that extension of the 
Sansliies were granted, we do not know that the elected repre- 
sentative of this particular constituency would be distinguishable 
from all other Sobers of the House of Commons, or that he 
would have much reason to be ashamed of his constituency in 
comparison with others. 





THE CARLTON QUESTION, 
Tue movement fn the Carlton Club to rally the members to the 
«‘ political purposes” for which it was established, and to elimi- 
nate those who have seceded from those purposes,.is in a cer- 
tain view just and reasonable. The clubs of London, however 
alike in their general character to an outsider, differ as con- 
siderably as political parties, classes of society, or individual cha- 
racter can differ. The members of some are brought together by 
a agreement; others by early training at the Universities, 
y belonging or having belonged to a profession, as the Army or 
Navy, and some few by a gencral resemblance of pursuit: but 
even the latter class differs as widely as the Atheneum differs 
from the Garrick—as widely as a philosophical member of the 
Reform Club differs from the pushing eleetion-agent, or the idle 
man about town that has simply selected that building for its 
elegant saloons and its excellent dinners at a reasonable price. 
While the clubs in fact were established on distinct designs 
an? ~  °es_they have, like all human institutions, a tendency 





to assimilate in the process of decay. Brooks’s itself is not 
perfectly consistent with the traditional principles of Brooks's ; 
and a more numerous 'vircle could scarcely expect to be of one 
texture throughout. It is not more surprising to find a Lord 
Derby in Brooks’s than a Gladstone at the Carlton or a Pal- 
merston at the Reform. 

Here is Lord Ranelagh’s most serious mistake. He declares 
that ‘‘ the political principles of this club, as established, were 
entirely adverse to those advocated by the present Government,” 
Perhaps it would be difficult to find any political principles main- 
tained by constituted parties in this country which are “ entirely 
adverse” to those advocated by the present Government, or any 
party which is entirely adverse to any other party. 

The practical questions appear to be, whether a few members of 
the Carlton have changed their principles, and are disqualified 
from remaining in the body; or whether the majority of the 
tenants have changed their principles, and the building therefore, 
with the property and tenure of the corporation, has lapsed to 
that majority, disinheriting the minority who boast the direct 
succession. Such things happen. Possibly, if the pure Tories 
were to expel all but the members who entirely agree with them, 
scarcely enough might remain to support the building and the 
current expenses; to say nothing of the debt,—or of the society 
that would remain. Lord Derby is a member of Brooks’s; Lord 
Stanley has just delivered an admirable speech at Lynn, and will 
probably sit one day for London City: expel men of this stamp, 
and would the Carlton be worth joining ? 

It isa further question, then, whether in these changeable 
times men who come together for a pure political —- are 
prudent in investing their means in a building so solid and peren- 
nial as the palace of Pall Mall. In our day, perhaps, the party 
of the hour had better adopt the plan of the Anti-Corn-law 
League of Manchester, and erect its hall on a less perdurable 
style ; or so construct it that it might be available for other pur- 
poses,—a Carlton one day, a Tattersall’s, a War department, or 
an outfitting establishment on the morrow. 

There is one institution in this country which seems likely to 
survive, and it forms an excellent basis for any gathering of men: 
it is the institution of dinner ; and the most substantial qualifi- 
cation for selecting the members probably lies in a comparative 
equality in the length of purse. Money defines the manners ; a 
man’s character is determined by his claret. It is very disagree- 
able to find yourself brought socially into contact with men of 
inferior table ; and those managers of clubs who are careful not 
to admit men who cannot read the usual carte will seldom find 
themselves much troubled about political principles. 

Perhaps the days of pure Carltonism have as completely dis- 
appeared as the “ Care colonne,” or the Reform principles of the 
Reform Bill wra. If a member of the party is challenged to state 


ciples are those of the Carlton Club, or of the Reform Club, as the 
case may be ? Surely that is enough. 





MOVEMENTS IN ART. 

Wuen Anastasia Robinson, threatened with a separation from 
Lord Peterborough, sang ‘‘ Oh ponder well!” she did not expect, 
of course, that the words aan carry logical conviction to the 

rarrior-statesman’s mind; that admuration of her skill would 
make him greedy to retain her, or even that ‘‘ the power of music” 
would move a stony heart. It was an instinctive impulse to use the 
expression of an art which would call forth to his consciousness 
all the qualities of genius, tenderness, and womanliness, for 
which he had loved her. The language of reason is incapable of 
thus expressing a character in a given moment of time; for to be 
concise it must be abstract ; and even if ample, it appeals only to 
the intellectual faculty, which rarely grasps several propositions 
at once. But music, which expresses the emotions, appeals simul- 
taneously to the intellectual sense of power, to the sense of all 
that sound can tell, to the perception of beauty, and to the affec- 
tions ; and in choosing the remonstrance of Polly for her plea, the 
songstress was able to recall to her doubting and half-forgetting 
lover all that Anastasia was. 

George Sand begins one of her books with a dissertation on the 
consciousness of the peasant for the scenery around him ; and the 
conclusion, if we remember rightly, is, that the peasant is not 
conscious, but that the scenery oot influence him. et conscious- 
ness, where it exists, unquestionably augments the effect of the 
influence. The sun of Australia, its clear atmosphere, its intoxi- 
eating life, cannot have half the delight for the unawakened soul 
that the atmosphere will have for the awakened soul ; and ‘the 
gentleman in Australia” has probably a more intense sense of the 
gold itself, since he has commissioned Messrs. Rudall to make a 
flute of the metal, and has learned that its “tones” symphonious 
are as pure and rich as the tones of its colour. 

This constant correction of the merely intellectual judgment of 
society by its feeling is interesting and reassuring. As the 
tenderest cowslip reappears year after year, notwithstanding 
storm, vicissitude, and neglect, so the instincts, which are higher 
than reason, reappear after forgetfulness and false teaching. It 
is common to say of a thing unvalued that it is sold “for a 
song,” yet gold seeks a new value from making itself the in- 
strument of melody; and who has so many followers ready to 
exchange their gold “for a song” as Grisi and Alboni at this 
very season ? 

One might almost say that art acquires its greatest weakness 
when it ‘‘ deviates into sense” and becomes ratiocinatiye. Look 
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at Ruskin’s current ‘ Notes,” * and more particularly the preface : 
how noble his devotion to art, how admirable his superiority to 

ersonal feeling, how keen his sense of beauty in inorganic nature ; 
_ faithful to prejudice when he becomes controversial! Ruskin 
almost systematically avoids the human part in his criticism of 
peinting : he delights in the stones of Venice, the drops of the 
rain, the leaf overhanging the rivulet, the tints of the distant hill, 
the furniture of the saloon, the opal jewel of the head ; but of the 
human being he is shy, and he approaches it in a sectarian spirit, 
which demands a Preraphaclite asceticism of form and design. 
His earnestness has acted as a power; its effects are seen on the 
walls of the Royal Academy ; and his Notes are one of the keys 
to the collection. 

Could we but divide art from sect! and from administrative 
squabbles ! Mr. Kaulbach complains that his picture of the Duke 
of Cambridge has been excluded from the Exhibition: but not be- 
cause of the number of portraits this year, for they are compara- 
tively few; nor because of the badness of the picture, for the high 
officers of the Academy admit its merits, oa in writing confess 
their regret at not hanging it. Want of a “fitting place” is the 
alleged reason. Nor is it the only picture excluded ; another ex- 
cellent portrait has been kept out. Not because the artist, Mr. 
Augustus Hervieu, is regarded with hostility by the Academy, for 
he has been an exhibiter constantly admitted, and he, we fancy, 
is not in question ; not because the picture is bad, for it is reported 
to be one of the best by the same hand, and an admirable likeness. 
Why, then? Is it because the original is that ‘‘ William Co- 
ningham ” whose signature has appeared at the foot of severe cri- 
ticisms on the admission and exclusion of pictures in another gal- 
lery, the National? Was it thought improper to admit Coning- 
ham, even in picture, as a guest under the roof of Eastlake ? 


The true homage to art is paid by those who are not its elected | 


and responsible ofticers, unless we accept a very high construction 
of responsibility. Queen Victoria goes out of the beaten track 
to render a service to art. The Royal Academy of Music has 
done some good; but its funds are not adequate to its purposes, 
and there is to be a ball at the Hanover Square Rooms for the 
recruitment of those funds, The Queen not only patronizes the 
ball, but consents to be present; an act of good-nature which is 
sure to make the féte successful. This graceful condescension, 
we believe, is without precedent, at least in the present reign: 
but the public were prepared for the earnest love of art in the 
pupil of Lablache. : 

* Notes on some of the Principal Pictures exhibited in the Rooms of the Royal 


Academy, and the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. No. Il. 1856. By John 
Buskin, M.A. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


HARMONY OUT OF DISCORD. 
Tue Duke of Cambridge has added to his public services a cou- 
rageous act of peacemaking. He is the one man who has inter- 
fered in the Sunday Bands question without doing more harm 
than good. Sir Benjamin Hall anticipated the opinion of the 
most largely and conspicuously represented public, in establish- 
ing what he thought an innocent and tasteful recreation ; 
but he made the boon offensive from its obtrusive fussi- 
ness, and its disregard for the feelings of a most respect- 
able class, Exeter Hall and Presbyterian Scotland acted 
in their conscientious mission, but offensively dictated to 
others not less conscientious. Lord Palmerston made his 
past firmness a foil to his present weakness. The supporters of 
the music proposed to desecrate a good cause by a vulgar charivari 
in the Park tomorrow. It had become a mischievous imbroglio, 
in which every party looked ill, and the public peace was en- 
dangered. ‘‘ The soldier’s friend” intervenes to rescue all parties 
from their false position. As Ranger of Hyde Park, the Duke of 
Cambridge permits a private band to perform in the Park tomor- 
rew, “at the usual time.” 


Critters to the Editar. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH ALLIANCES, 
Corby Castle, 6th May 1856. 

The long Gallic wars, from the Revolution of 1688 down to recent events, 
have made even our statesmen forget, that in the time of Cromwell and 
Charles the Second there were French alliances, offensive and defensive, 
during periods which may be termed ‘Modern history”: a fact exempli- 
fied both under the sway of the Protector and of the Restoration, by the 
armed alliance of Cromwell with France opposed to Spain, and the still 
more decisive support of a considerable body of English troops under Tu- 
renne in his last memorable campaign on the Rhine, when, eventually, the 
desperate valour of the English allied force enabled the French army to re- 
pass the Rhine without serious loss. It is quite true that in this last case 
military operations were under one command, (as Sir James Graham advo- 
cates in his recent speech on Kars;) the English serving first under Tu- 
renne and afterwards under his nephew M. de Lorges. These instances 
show that there have been French alliances of some duration since the ara 
of the Crusades, Moreover, it is remarkable, that the powerful aid, both 
naval and military, afforded by the Protector during the minority of Louis 
the Fourteenth did much, at a critical moment, towards stre ngthening the 
throne of the French Monarch. 
Your obedient s¢ rvant, Puuir H. Howarp. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

Sir—I will not, at this time of the year, trouble you with a long letter, 
but I wish to place on record certain remarks which occur to me on the 
terms of the late treaty of peace. 

I need not say that no one can rejoice more than myself at the conclusion 
of peace on any terms. We are at least delivered from the horrors of war ; 
we are, I trust, partially at least, delivered from the guilt of so unjust a 
war. But there is much in the terms of the treaty to make every lover of 
freedom mourn. As commonly results from secret diplomatic conclaves, 
the treaty is conceived in the interests of governments and not of nations. 
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The terms are such as might be expected 
of Louis Napoleon and Francis Joseph. 

First, then, the stock-phrase of diplomacy again occurs, ‘ The integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire” is guaranteed. I protest gene- 
rally against all guaranties, but there might have been no special objection 
to guaranteeing the ‘* Ottoman empire’ against the absorption of any por- 
tion of it by any of the Powers contracting the treaty. he Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Serbs, Wallachs, Albanians, Arabs, Armenians, Copts, and Syrians, 
now united under Ottoman bondage, might be fairly guaranteed against 
Russian, Austrian, French, or English annexation. But a guaranty of * the 
Ottoman empire ’’ is a guaranty not of the people against foreign annexation, 
but of a foreign intruder against the people. The “integrity of the Otte- 
man cmpire”’ denies the people the right to overthrow their common op- 
sae ap and to separate at their good pleasure. It especially denies the Hal- 
enic and Slavonic portion of them their natural right to coalesce with their 
independent brethren in Montenegro and the Greek kingdom. As usual, the 
dictates of nature, justice, and Providence, are despised, for the sake of a 
supposed political necessity, or of a mere conventional phrase. 

Secondly, if the contracting Powers determined to guarantee the continu- 
ance of this abomination known as the Ottoman empire, the least they 
could have done would have been likewise to guarantee the observance of 
the late Hatti-scheritf. The Sultan holds his crown as an eleemosynary 
gift from England and Franee. It was the right and duty of England and 
France to make good behaviour the condition of its retention. I had 
always imagined that very shame would compel them to make some 
stipulations on behalf of the Eastern Christians. The Hatti-scheriff 
gives in mame almost everything that is wanted—except the expulsion of 
the intruders altogether. But everybody knows that the Sultan has not 
the power, that hardly any other Turk has the will, to execute it. The 
mere octroi of a despot, it may be at any moment revoked ; it is almost cer- 
tain, even if unrevoked, to remain a dead letter, except by Western inter- 
ference, which is refused, or by Eastern revolt, which is forbidden, The 
Western Powers, while guaranteeing the ‘ independence,” &c., in no way 
guarantee the observanee of the Hatti-scheriff; in fact, they formally de- 
cline to interfere in any case between the Sultan and his “ subjects.” 
That is, the Russian protectorate is excluded, and nothing else substituted : 
South-eastern Christendom is betrayed; it is given up, without condition 
or stipulation, to the covenanted or uncovenanted mercies of the barbarian. 

Thirdly, I can find in the treaty no stipulations for the suppression of 
that loathsome and accursed slave-trade by sea and land which Russia so 
effectually laboured to extinguish. If we lavish millions to suppress the 
African trade, can we do nothing to suppress this unspeakable abomination ; 
or is it essential to the liberty and civilization of rt” that a constant 
supply of victims of both sexes should be supplied to the seraglios of our 
cherished ally ? 

Meanwhile, while Western Europe is betraying the East, while we sur- 
render Greece and Bulgaria to their tyrants, while Rome and Parma are 
still held down under foreign bondage, while the French Usurper, with my 
Lord Clarendon’s approbation, stretches forth his long arm to attack the 
liberty of Belgium, the East is doing something for herself. The Govern- 
ment of independent Greece, at which Lord Palmerston, so respectful to 
despots and invaders, sneers with such inimitable jauntiness, has been la- 
bouring, and for some time past successfully, to suppress the gee 
which has so long disgraced the country. Let Western Christendom only 
help Greece instead of abusing her; let it give her her natural boundaries, 
— cease to invade and insult the small portion to which freedom is con- 
ceded,—if Greece fail then, I will allow it has a right to mock at her; but 
it has no right to censure her for evils of which Western diplomacy has been 
almost entirely the cause. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. F. 





DUNCEDOM, 
York, 27th April. 

Srr—In the cause of Duncedom, permit me to say a word to your positive 
and peremptory correspondent *‘ A Cheshire Parson,’’ who, ha preach- 
ing against the selling of milk from the pump, comes to school us on the 
—— of education, and defends the late abortive scheme of Lord John 
tussell. At the risk of incurring the Cheshire Parson’s denunciation of 
‘sublime ignorance,” I profess to be one of those who opposed Lord John 
Russell’s resolutions. I did so neither as an “ off-hand politician,” (what- 
ever that may be,) nor as one from the ‘‘ conventicle,’’ but as one of the un- 
distinguished and illiterate herd who don’t read Augustine nor are priviiogss 
to preach on milk-and-water. Aspiring to be no less an ardent friend of 
education than my reverend friend from Cheshire, I saw nothing in Lord 
John Russell's scheme which inspired me with any lively faith in its efficacy 
as a provision against national ignorance. I objected to it as a crude, 
confused, and complicated attempt to satisfy all possible conditions, 
and to reconcile all existing denominations, which would assured] 
end in an universal war of spleen, bigotry, and prejudice, throughout 
every parish in England. I objected to it, not because I deeemed the 

resent system or no-system of education to be perfect, but because 

had no faith in the substitute, as a remedy. I objected to it,as I 
object to all half-measures which, founded on a compromise of prin- 
ciples and a mixture of prejudices, are not less immoral than illogical, and 
can never be productive of good. Above all, I objected to the imposition of 
an universal rate for the support of denominational teaching, as an en- 
croachment upon the liberty of the minority, and as a source of tyranny, 
jealousy, wrangling, and bad blood. 1 admit that the present education of 
the people is inadequate and defective ; but of the two evils I prefer even 
voluntary ignorance to compulsory religious teaching. I am for State edu- 
cation, if the schoolmaster * not also the religious catechist ; but to such a 
consummation neither Church nor Conventicle will let us come. Between 
the two, they have kept the people in that state of ignorance which they 
now go about deploring with so many tears; and they quarrel with one an- 
other and with the people because it will not eat of the food they have pro- 
vided—with the accompanying sauce. Let the food be simple and natural, 
and free from stimulating condiments, and we may all sit down to table to- 
gether. 

The question of State education, at present, is not between the Volun- 
taries and the Centralizers, but between the Denominationalists and Secu- 
larists. Lord John Russell’s scheme, intended to contain something to 
please everybody, possessed the singular distinction of giving offence to 
every principle, civil and religious. It offended the Voluntaries, because it 
superseded local action ; it offended the Centralizers, because it gave power 
to local ratepayers ; it offended the Denominationalists, because it provided 
only the rudiments of religious teaching; and it offended the Secularists, 
because it introduced doctrinal religion into the schools, and interfered 
with the mental freedom of the subject. 

I will not follow the Cheshire Pars m through his “eight considera- 
tions’”’ ; as, apart from its details, the main principle of Lord John’s measure 
was sufficiently absurd to insure its rejection. That the Commons, in 
pitching it out of doors so uncert moniously, have acted in accordance with 
the popular feeling on the subject, I firmly believe; and I find consolation 
in the thought that there are so many dunces beyond the limits of Cheshire. 

Iam, &c, H, E, Watts. 


A DEFENCE OF 
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BOOKS. 


UBICINI’S LETTERS ON TURKEY.* 
THOUGH contemporary in point of appearance, these letters have 
quickly become an authority as regards modern Turkey ; and in a 
certain sense deservedly so, 
Turkish history and Mahometan literature, and a considerable 
acquaintance with the various races which inhabit Turkey; so 
that he brings a practical knowledge to correct or animate the 
written letter. In brief sketches he presents the pith of Turkish 
history on important epochs, and readily uses examples to illus- 
trate his arguments. He has carefully investigated the theory of 
Ottoman policy and practice; pointing out the real spirit of the 
Mahometan religion, (much misunderstood,) and its actual modi- 
fications; tracing the causes of Turkish decline, and stating the 
grounds of its probable regeneration. The largest part of the 
work consists of exposition. Laws and religion, the organiza- 
tion of the Turkish government, statistics connected with fi- 
nance, industry, education, and literature, are exhibited rather 
in their broad results than in minute details. A similar exposi- 
tion is given of the different Rayahs—the Greeks, Armenians, 
Latins, (Roman Catholics,) Protestants, and Jews. These expo- 
sitions furnish a large amount of information, and are illustrated 
by anecdotes and the personal knowledge of the author. This in- 
formation, however, is of a kind which leads to no very certain 
conclusions as to the actual condition of the inhabitants of Tur- 
key, the manner in which government is administered and life 
goes on, or to the more urgent question of what are the prospects 
of Turkish regeneration. The essential principles of nk eae rv 
or Buddhism, as they may be deduced from parts of the Sacred 
Books, are very different from the dogmas with which specula- 
tion has overlaid and the long practice of men has corrupted 
those religions. Nay, the Sermon on the Mount and the actions 
and discourses of Christ offer Christianity in a very different 
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Ubicini has a deep knowledge of | 





‘** Among the Turks the religious principle absorbed all others, and the 
Koran was the foundation not only of their religion but of their legal and 
political constitution. No change could be made in any of the institutions 
of Turkey unless based on the Koran. Mahmoud first among the rulers of 
Islam discovered this truth, and the means of applying it. He saw that the 
first step towards the regeneration of his empire was to introduce a wider 
interpretation of the precepts of the Koran: he changed not the letter of the 
law, but modified its spirit, to suit the exigencies of his plan of reform. 

**The Koran declares that ‘ Jt és lawful to employ the arms of the infidel 


Sor his destruction,’ and Mahmoud introduced European arms and discipline 


among his troops. The faithful are commanded ‘to go in search of light 
even to China,’ and Mahmoud summoned to his side the science and inven- 
tion of the West. Thus did he remove the chief barriers which separated 
Turkey from the rest of Europe, and, by the indomitable energy of his 
character, succeeded in the enterprise which proved fatal to his unfortunate 
predecessor Selim III. 

‘*The present Sultan has pursued the same path; and, though it has been 
less rugged and dangerous to him than to Mahmoud, who led the way, it is 
still surrounded with difficulties. / 

‘* The great fault of the Ottoman government is its want of power to se- 
cure a pure and uncorrupt administration : the great thing to be desired is, 
that it should be strengthened at the core, and so enabled to acquire a more 
efficient control over the administration of its distant representatives, pashas, 
and other functionaries.”’ 

The work of Ubicini is divided into two parts ; the first volume 
containing an exposition of the Turks, the second of the Rayahs. 
The second volume is the fullest, and the freshest in its matter : 


| entering at length into the religious and civil rights of the differ- 


ent religious communities, their internal organization, and their 
relation to the Porte as the supreme power. The Greeks, as the 
most important body, are treated with the greatest elaboration. 
Their history under Turkish rule—their advances during the last 
century and a half, in wealth, education, and Turkish official em- 
ployment—are as striking as the statement of them will be new. 
Equally new to many will be the account of the independent pow- 
ers which the Patriarch, the Synod, and indeed the clergy 


| generally, exercise over the laity ; the last having nothing be- 
| tween them and the tyranny of the priesthood but the power of 


light from what it appears under the forms and practices of | 


many churches: it would not do to argue from the Gospels as 
to the actual condition of Rome or modern Greece. A list of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of England and the subordinate 
hierarchs, a geographical description of the dioceses, statistics of 
the parishes and of the clergy, are necessary to a reformer of the 
Church: they would, however, go but a little way towards as- 
certaining the temper, character, modes of feeling and of living 
among the clergy, which are so necessary to one who would—say 
unite the discordancies in the bosom of the Church of England, 
and return the Wesleyans to the fold. 

The broad conclusions of M. Ubicini are greatly in favour of the 
toleration and liberality of the Mahometan religion and of the 
Turkish government. ‘The principle of the government, and the 
wish of almost every Sultan, have been full toleration for all reli- 
gions, and the enjoyment by every Rayah of his general rights as 
a subject, and of the particular rights secured to him by stipula- 
tion or grant. Tyranny both civil and religious has been exercised, 
but it has been local; that of pashas or inferior officers, not by the 
wish of the Government, still less of the Sultans. Under the 
reign of the earlier and more active monarchs, indeed, such op- 
pression scarcely took place, because their eye was always over 
their officers and their hand swift to smite. All this may be ; but 
it is contrary to the current opinion of historians, travellers, and 
the people in general. The striking instances of justice and tolera- 
tion in Mahometan rulers, some of which M. Ubicini quotes, rather 
support the popular notions; they are so remarkable because they 
are so rare, Still, when we compare the toleration of the Ottoman 
monarchs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with the reli- 
gious persecutions going on in Italy and Western Europe, the palm 
of liberality must certainly be assigned to the Grand Turk. Nay, 
if we do not go so far back—scarecly farther than the memory of 
men still living—a more general and systematic persecution than 
anything known in Turkey might be found in the Penal Laws of 
Ireland. In fact, the present disorganized state of the empire 
arises partly from this liberality. Every sect in Turkey is a sort 
of imperium in imperio, wholly as regards religion, very much so 
in civil matters relating to religion—as in marriage and divorce. 
The Greeks to a very great degree were independent in all that 


| from religious than French feelings. 


concerns themselves, and in their villages or municipalities were | 


altogether free from Turkish rule except in the case of local op- 
pression. Something perhaps of Mahometan contempt for the In- 
fidel may have mingled with this; it might be indifference as 
much as liberality, The same disregard of all without the Mussul- 
man pale, coupled with an Oriental sense of justice, dictated the 
establishment of those privileges and protectorates which with- 
draw many from Turkish jurisdiction, weaken the native authori- 
ties, helped to produce the late war, and, unless very carefully 
carried out, will continue to cause difficulty and disturbance to 
Turkey. 
in the peculiar character of the Mahometan religion has been 
often dwelt upon by those who are hostile to Turkey ; it has not 
escaped M. Ubiecini, nor does he deny its difficulties with the 
rs. A mode has been hit upon to render them less with those 
who are not too fanatical, by means of one of those interpretations 
or ‘constructions ” which casuistry can generally find at the bid- 
ding of power. ; 

*® Letters on Turkey: an Account of the Religious, Political, Social, and Com- 
mercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire; the Reformed Institutions, Army, 


Navy, §e. Translated from the French of M, A, Ubicini, by Lady Easthope. in 
two yolumes. Published by Murray. 


The obstacle to extensive change and renovation found | 


the Sultan ; and this is not exercised as it ought to be, through a 
dread of foreign diplomacy. The account of the Latins, whether 
thorough Romanists or a sort of half-converts from the Armenians, 
is not very full; and it strikes us as being somewhat partial, less 
On the great question of the 
regeneration of Turkey, we find favourable opinions, but we must 
confess very few data from which an independent conclusion ean 
be drawn. In the religious elements both of Jew and Christian 
there is an external cause of disturbance. Diplomatic interference 
by Russia, France, and Austria, through motives of vanity, am- 
bition, or co-religion, is to be dreaded ; and on the part of Eng- 
land from philanthropy, or perhaps rivalry. If not much internal 
good is likely to accrue from the Rayahs, they are not likely to do 
any mischief. The three churches so hate each other that any two 
would join with the Turks to put down the third, rather than com- 
bine together in a common object. Of the three, the Latins are 
numerically too weak to attempt anything ; being only about 
eighty thousand, and well affected towards the Government, when 
they get what they want. The Armenians number about two 
millions and a half, of which half a million may be found in 
Europe. 


In manners and character the Armenian bears a closer 
resemblance to the Turk than any other of the Rayah races ; he is 


now safe in property and person, secure in his industry, 
and growing rich. He will not join, much less originate, 


disturbances. The professors of the Greek religion within the 
nominal dominions of the Sultan may probably be twelve mil- 
lions, but there are not above six millions under his immediate 


rule. Of these four millions are Sclavonians, and two millions of 
Greek race. Between the two races the antipathy is so great 


‘they would rather 


that there is no possibility of combination ; 
The renuine Greeks, 


perish separately than be saved together.” 


like some more independent and advanced peoples, scem 
divided into three parties,—the respectable and well-to-do 
classes, who stand by the powers that be; the mass, not very 


numerous, who are indifferent as long as they are let alone; the 
active-minded, professional, and adventurous class, not yet es- 
tablished, who have to live by their wits, and do not make a very 
striking living, and these last are in fayour of a change—are 
what we should call ‘* advanced Liberals.” 

“It is a very common error to suppose that the superior clergy of the 
Eastern Church in Turkey are seerctly attached to Russia. The clergy in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, are of the eeclesiastical party, and of that alone; they 
are little solicitous as to what power governs, provided their own religious 
and civil supremacy be not attacked. Under the Ottoman rule, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople is not only the spiritual pastor of twelve millions of 
souls, but is also invested with a sort of kingly authority over six millions 
of subjects, over whom he exercises the most extensive jurisdiction, levying 
imposts, distributing justice, dispensing spiritual pardon and condemnation, 
remitting or inflicting temporal punishment, and, in short, opening and 
closing at will the gates of the prison and of paradise. 

‘** In the same manner, each metropolitan in his eparchy (or diocese) par- 


ticipates in the right of the Patriarch to exercise (of course within narrower 


limits) both spiritual and temporal authority. 

** But suppose the power of the Czar once established at Constantinople : 
the ecumenical Patriarch, the head of a great church, invested with the 
delegated power of the Sultan over a fifth part of his subjects, sinks at once 
into a Russian archbishop, adorned perhaps with a more pompous title than 
his colleagues, but ejually dependent upon the Synod of St. Petersburg, 
and equally liable to receive the commands of the Autocrat from a colonel 
of hussars, who may chance to be one of his aides-de-camp. 

‘* No illusion on this subject is possible. The Greeks of the Fanar can- 
not forget that the Czar Peter the Great severed the tie which united the 
Muscovite Church to the mother-church of Constantinople, and declared 
himself sole head of the orthodox religion; and they know how the unfor- 
tunate bishops of the Russian Church have been ever since compelled to 
submit toa Tocpetion which demands only slaves and tolerates no partners 
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Tt is not surprising, therefore, that the most considerable Greck 
families, and all those who in Constantinople or the provinces occupy an 
elevated position in the Church, in commerce, or as Government function- 
aries, should openly incline tow ards the Porte, with whose interests their 
own are closely bound up. : : ’ - : ; 

‘The party opposed to the Turkish domination is united on one point 
ouly—the expulsion of the Turks from Europe; that end attained, they 
have no longer anything in common. Some dream of an independent Ro- 
maic state; others would be not unwilling to see the imperial throne of By- 
zantium restored, and occupied by the Czar or some member of his family ; 
others, again, who form what is called the party of Hellenism, simply de- 
sire to be annexed to Greece. 

“ Hellenism, like Germanism, exists as yet only in theory. Imported 
into Turkish Greece by professors from Athens, it has scarcely yet made its 
way beyond the circles of literary and social life. It serves as a brilliant 
and effective text for learned essayists, for doctors in their schools, and for 
the declamations of their aspiring pupils. But there is a wide distance be- 
tween declamation and action have conversed with many Greeks in 
Turkey, and amongst them have met with very few whe eriously believed 
in the possibility of such an annexation, still fewer who were disposed to 
act in the eause. It must, however, be acknowledged that these few be- 
longed to the most enlighté ned and liberal class of the nation : namely, the 
members of the medical, legal, and literary professions Beyond this 
narrow circle, Hellenism, however well adapted to flatter the national 
yanity of the Greeks, cannot boast of many adherents.” 

Putting other known facts to those in M. Ubicini’s book, we 
should say that the best hope of Turkey is in the spread of educa- 
tion, which has already made some advances; its most urgent 
necessity is a strong and tolerably honest government; its 
greatest danger is a continual interference on the part of foreign 
states, with concealed and not very creditable motives in the form 
of personal grievances, 


in power. 





LIFE OF THE JOSEPH BEAUMONT.* 


THERE exist in all times and places, civilized or uneivilized, men 
with great native force of character, or peculiar acquirements, or 
eminence in some pursuit which is practised in their country, and 
which leads to social influence and distinction. It is well te have 
some record of such men, from the passing portrait by the tra- 
veller in uncivilized countries, te the obituary, or biographical 
notice, or reminiscence, of nations where the press is in full ope- 
ration. There is no oceasion for a bulky volume about a man 
who founded nothing, who headed nothing, who originated no- 


REVEREND 


Edinburgh and taken his degree, partly induced by the weakly 
state of his own health, peat by the possibility of having to 
abandon the ministry. His catholicity of mind prevented him 
from advancing high in the Conference, or getting some of the 
good things that body has the power to bestow. During the in- 
ternal quarrels which have so shaken Wesleyism for the last 
fifteen years, he observed a middle position ; blaming equally the 
violence of the reformers, (though leaning to their views,) and the 
absolute pretensions of the priestly party excommunicating right 
and left ; and with the usual results of a middle course— 
**In moderation placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig and Whigs a Tory.”’ 

Dr. Beaumont did not adopt the same moderation in work as in 
questions of opinion. One great lesson of his life is the same that 
many men of this fast-living age furnish—that if limits, vary- 
ing with strength and constitution, are not placed upon exertion, 
Nature will assert herself by shortening life. In youth his health 
was uncertain and disease of the heart suspected ; but Armstrong 
pronounced that there was then sastnateall change, though there 
might be functional disturbance arising from nervousness. In- 
cessant labour and exposure, increased in their effects by party 


| contentions and the annoyances the Conference inflicted upon him, 


thing in literature, and whose incessant labours left him no time | 


to attain permanent celebrity as a preacher or lecturer. The mo- 
tives that dictate such memorials may be all that is good, and the 


personal friends of the departed may feel pleasure in having their | 


recollections awakened ; but to the world at large, which judges 
coolly and critically, these elaborate memoirs about persons not 


advised productions. 

The exception is in the case of an eventful career, or the auto- 
biography of a singular strongly-marked character; and in the 
latter case weaknesses contribute to the reader’s amusement. In 
this Life of Dr. Beaumont there are a great number of his letters, 
but they are scarcely of an autobiographical cast, only personal or 
domestic. His life was so uneventful that it can be compressed 
into a few sentences. Joseph Beaumont was born in 1794; edu- 
cated at Kingswood school; apprenticed at fourteen to a chemist 
and druggist ; but, having a wish for the sacred ministry, he be- 
came a Wesleyan preacher at nineteen, and continued in the con- 
nexion till his death last year, aged sixty-five. As his parents 
were respectable and religious people, (his father was a Wesleyan 
preacher,) and as his youthful conduct was correct, Joseph Beau- 
mont had not to record any of those violent wrestlings between 
the new-born spirit and the old Adam which startle and attract 
in the biographic s of the carlier Methodists ; indeed, the time for 
such fanaticism was almost past. His stipend at starting was 
small enough, and his family was not rich; so he had the usual 
diftieulti s of a Wesleyan minister in travelling his circuit. 
These, though considerable, as in some places they yet may be, 
were not to be compared with those of last century, At the end 
of the first decade of the present century neither roads nor con- 
veyances were what they became a few years later; still they had 
greatly improved, and the Wesleyan body was more numerous 
and better organized. <A preacher had his troubles, however, 
even ata later day: thus, in December 1824, Beaumont writes 
from Buxton ; 


_“T am really overpowered with the walks to which I am constantly called. 
For instance, last Saturday I walked nine miles without stopping, through 
miserable roads, and prea hed at night. Next morning wedked a mile to 
preach at nine o'clock; gav members] tickets to several classes: then 


walked between two and three miles to preach at one; then six miles to 
prea h at Buxton at night. Then on Monday ten miles and preach, and so 
on! Today I have six miles to walk out; tomorrow four miles to another 


place, and six miles home again. Next Saturday nine miles out, and sec 
not my own dear home iin till the Thursday morning following. Last 
Wednesday nig} t, in going toa plac e to prea h I was lost on the moor, and 


wandered for hours among old lime -pits and over a wild tract, and I be- 





lieved that I must spend the night in that situation. However, after a 
really perilous journey, in which I fell many times into deep holes formerly 
used as lime-} to a house where I hired a horse to conduct me to 





anothe r where I should have been, and there, exhausted, spent the night.” 

Though he rose gradually to eminence, was in request for 
charity sermons, and spoke at Exeter Hall and similar gatherings, 
Joseph Beaumont was not so popularly known as some other Non- 
conformist ministers—Jay of Bath, James of Birmingham, 
Binney of London, for example. His work may have been too 
multifarious, and his habits too desultory for concentrated fame, 
He was, for instance, a doctor of medicine, having studied at 

* The Life of the Ke nd Joseph Beaumont, M.D. 


; ' By his Son, Joseph Beau- 
mont, Esq Published by Hamilton and Adams. 


* 4s . . . a . Stree F i ¢@ YT pressing | 
distinguished from many other leading professional men are ill- | treet Chapel. On her pressing him 


broke down his health as he approached sixty. The apparent 
complaint was rheumatism ; the real cause of death, disease of 
the a which often supervenes upon rheumatism. Still Dr. 
Beaumont struggled on. iis efforts and the final result, though 
diffusely told by the biographer, are the most interesting parts of 
the book. We bring together the more striking passages, be- 
ginning with the Christmas immediately preeeding his death. 

** In the last fourteen days of his life he preached fourteen sermons, be- 
sides attending various other religious services, al * * 

** His last sermon was preached on the Friday evening at the small village 
of Newland, a short distance removed from Hull. This final work was one 
of those spontaneous labours which have been alluded to more than once, 
Having been appointed to Newland on one of the days of his last extraor- 
dinary services, he was prevented from keeping this appointment; but, much 
to the surprise of the good people there, who formed a very small and humble 
society, and who never expected su h consideration, he proposed to preach 
for them on this Friday. ‘he afternoon and night were extremely severe, 
and his family much regretted his resolution, but through the snow and 
cutting wind he went. ad oa ° 

**On the Sunday morning following, Jan. 21st, he sat with his family at 
breakfast in the ordinary spirits and health which of late he had possessed, 
He led the family worship, perused his letters, and observed on the passing 
topics in his accustomed manner. He had his sermons for the day by his 
side, as was usual with him on the Sunday morning. ° . . 

‘* The morning of his death was very cold, and the streets slippery with 
the frozen snow ; but—to preach this sermon, as he thought—to die, as it 
was decreed—he walked with the super of one of his daughters to Waltham 

vefore leaving his home to take a some- 
what empirical prescription for his rheumatism, which she felt anxious for 
him to try, and which he was disposed to adopt in order that he might gra- 
tify her, he replied, * Not this morning, my dear, it might distress me in 
my work.’ He was always rather thoughtful when about entering the pul- 
pit, and he made few observations by the way. In the vestry, he made 
some inquiries about the condition of the chapel-schools, for the benefit of 
which he was that morning to have preached ; and thus his last words before 
entering the chapel Were on his duty. He ascended the pulpit-stairs with 
the elasticity which, as has been mentioned, it was his custom to assume in 
so doing, in order to conceal the lameness which he did not like then to ap- 
pear ; and he opened the service with his usual solemnity. The first hymn 
which he selected was the 316th in the Wesleyan Hymn-book, which com- 
mences thus 

* Eternal Power, whose high abode 


Becomes the grandeur of a God, 
Infinite lengths beyond the bounds 
Where stars revolve their little rounds.’ 


Without reading the first verse, he gave out the first two lines of the 


second 


* Thee, while the first Archangel sings, 


He hides his face behind his wings.’ 
These lines he delivered with an awful pathos ; and those who were fa- 
miliar with his manner will readily imagine his lips quivering a he uttered 


the solemn words. While the congregation were singing the second of these 
lines, he looked partially round, (as if in search of something, it was 
thought,) sank down on the spot where he stood, and his beautiful spirit 
was at once admitted to chant the praises of God before the throne, instead 
of continuing to direct the devotions of mortals below. Without a sound ox 
sigh or motion, and doubtless without a single instant’s premonition, A 
died.” 

In our opening remarks, it will be understood that we were not 
unduly depreciating Dr. Beaumont’s character, but regretting 
that a life so uneventful, and of which so little of a purely biogra- 
phical nature has been preserved, should have been unduly ex- 
panded. We sce an announcement of some select works of Dr, 
Beaumont: a prefatory notice, one-fifth the length of the present 
volume, would better have exhibited his life. What is done is 
indeed well done, and it argues considerable ability in Mr, Beau- 
mont to maintain the interest of the book as he has done ; but no 
ability can endow subject or matter with properties it does not 
Possess, 


MOORE’S MEMOIRS, &¢C.—VOLUMES VII, AND VIII." 

Tuesk concluding volumes extend over the years from November 
1833 to October 1847; from which latter date till his death in 
February 1852 Moore appears to have fallen into a state of com- 
parative helplessness and loss of faculties, As the portion of the 
Journal comprised within this period does not suflice to fill the 
two volumes, Lord John Russell has cked out his space by a 
second selection from Moore’s correspondence, and an index of 
portentous length ; which, however, would be useful, if one could 
suppose an event so extremely improbable as that any person now 
or hereafter should desire to consult the Journal for information 
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about the men or things mentioned in them. Lord John writes a 
postscript, through which a lurking consciousness of the frivolous 
character of the whole work lets itself appear; and he restates 
the principal motive which weighed with him in its publication 
the Seales of securing to Moore’s widow an adequate provision for 
the remainder of her life. It is of course impossible to deny the 
force of this motive, or to undervalue the good-nature of the edit- 
or in yielding to its influence; nor must we be too fastidious in 
condemning any honest method of accomplishing so desirable an 
end. But literature has its rights as well as benevolence, and we 
cannot but think with those who have suggested that Moore’s 
wealthy friends would have done better to have subscribed the 
comparatively trifling sum of three thousand pounds needed for 
Mrs. Moore’s annuity, or to have continued the poet’s pension to 
his widow, than to have published a work which can reflect no 
credit on his memory, and be of no earthly use to anybody. 

The qualities which sometimes render the journals and letters 
of even undistinguished men of more interest and value than most 
printed books are entirely wanting here. Either Moore had no 
inner life, no thoughts and feelings deeper than those he commu- 
nicated in his exquisite drawingroom-songs and in his table-talk, 
or if he had, he has not written them in his journal, or in his cor- 
respondence with his friends, On the other cont, though he lived 
with great people, and had vehement political sympathies, he took 
no part in political action except by his poetry and an occasional 
after-dinner speech, and he was not admitted to the arcana of the 
Whig magnates for whom he talked and sang. There is neither 
profound reflection nor secret history in his journal. Nor have we 
that other source of interest which belongs sometimes to the jour- 
nals of literary men, especially of poets, which consists in the 
connexion established between their actual lives and the writings 
which have made their names famous. A semi-sentimental feeling 
of attachment to Ireland and sympathy with the oppressed Catholics 
is almost the only real basis observable of Moore’s poetry: for all 
the rest, no basis of actual experience, of genuine sentiment, can 
be deteeted, beyond his undeniable taste for the society of men 
and women of joyous temperament and such refinement as belongs 
to the wealthy and aristocratic classes. Thenagain, however ex- 
tensive Moore’s reading may have been in preparing his numerous 

ublications, and however keen his appreciation of literature, the 
Seonite benefit in the very smallest degree by either: and we 
can remember no publication of the private papers of a man of 
letters which contains so little that is interesting in the way of 
comment, extract, or criticism. In short, had Moore been simply 
a dandy about town, admitted to the dinner-tables of the high 
political, literary, and fashionable aristocracy, and had made a 
practice of jotting down next morning what he had done, said, 
and heard the day before, the result could not have been less 
lively or less instructive, and could not have more strongly shown 
the evanescent nature of the charm that is thrown round dinner- 
table talk, or the inevitable tendency of the brilliant evening 
vision of “wine and women, mirth and laughter,” to fade into the 
** sermons and soda-water” of ‘ the day after.” It is as if Moore 
had carefully put aside the unfinished bottles of the champagne 
he helped to drink, stowed them side by side upon his cellar- 
shelves, and left them as a precious legacy to posterity. What 





wonder if posterity wince and make wry faces, even though a | 
noble Lord and ci-devant Prime Minister condescend to act butler 


in dispensing the posthumous treasure? Here and there one 
meets with a good thing by accident, and a few of these we will 
transfer to our columns. 

Here is an instance of good sense on Moore’s part in reference 
to his eldest son’s allowance on entering the Army. Indeed, one 
may observe a shrewd sense of the value of money always acting 
as a corrective to Moore’s fashionable weaknesses; and, except 
that he does not seem to have insured his life, we do not consider 
him fairly chargeable with reckless extravagance. The subject 
of the following extract is one of extreme importance, for it may 
safely be asserted that the +r habits encouraged in our 
Army and at our Universities lie at the root of much of the in- 
efficiency of both. 

“* By the by, was taken to task today by R., who is just come from Ireland, 
for not making a large allowance to Tom, such as would enable him ‘to 
live like a gentleman.’ B., too, who was by, joined in the same cry. I 
told them (in the very few words I could trust myself with saying on the 
subject) that they little knew how hard I was pressed to make out the allow- 
ance I at present gave him ; and that there were some men, as good as he or 
any of us, who lived on their pay without any additional allowance at all. 
* Aye, these,’ they said, ‘are rare instances.’ ‘Then why,’ I asked, ‘ should 
not my son be one of them?’ But there was no use in any such appeal. 
He ought to be enabled to ‘live like a gentleman’! As if the living like 
a man was not something far higher and better. But such is the standard 
of station at present in England, where, as has been lately remarked, 
poverty is ignominious. Nor can we wonder at young, giddy schoolboys 
and ensigns having such notions, when their superiors and guides, the 
colonels, tutors, fellows of colleges, &c., all set them the example, and make 
money, and money alone, the test of the man and the gentleman. I think 
I must have mentioned in this journal a somewhat parallel case to R.’s view 
of the matter, in what of the Charterhouse said to me when it was in- 
tended that Tom should go from thence to the University. After informing 
me that the exhibition coming to him from the Charterhouse would be, on 
an average, about 1007. a year, he coolly added, ‘To that you would have to 
give him from yourself only 150/. a year.’ That is the half of the only in- 
come (my pension) that ever I possess without working hard for it; aye, 
and sharing my carnings all the time with almost everybody related 
with me. If TI had thought but of ‘living like a gentleman,’ as those 
colonels and tutors style it, what would have become of my dear father 
and mother, of my swect sister Nell, of my admirable Bessy’s mother ? ”’ 

It may console some of us, who do not possess Mr. Macaulay’s 
wonderful memory, to find that this faculty does not prevent him 




















: take timber ?’ 


from talking absolute nonsense, and showing inconceivable ob- 
tuseness in judgment. 

** Of Macaulay’s range of knowledge anything may be believed, so won- 
derful is his memory. His view of Goethe as being totally devoid of the 
moral sense as well as of real feeling ; his characters, therefore, mere ab- 
stractions, having nothing of the man in them, and, in this respect, so un- 
like Schiller’s.”’ 

The following is one of the best unintentional “sells” on re- 
cord. 

‘“*A stranger passing through Cheltenham, wishing to devote the few 
hours he had to stay there in visiting the scene of the great battle of Wor- 
cester, walked out there alone, and having inquired of some man he met as 
to the spot on which the battle had been fought, was accompanied thither by 
this person, who at once entered with much communicativeness into the 
subject of his inquiry; showed him exactly where the battle had taken 
place, mentioned how soon the first blood was drawn, and quite delighted 
the antiquarian with the minuteness of his historical knowledge. ‘ It was 
certainly a great battle,’ exclaimed the latter. ‘Oh, wonderful, sir,’ 
answered his informant ; ‘nothing but Spring's wind could have carried 
him through it.’ ” 

This is, we faney, of venerable antiquity, but amusing. 

** A good story, by the by, told by Fowler, of a man selling a horse. The 
would-be purchaser, inquiring as to his leaping powers, asks, ‘ Would he 
‘He'd jump over your head,’ answers the other; ‘I don’t 
know what you call ¢hat.’”’ 

The two following extracts relating to Holland House may 
stand as cause and effect. No wonder that a society conducted 
on such principles as those indicated in the former of the two 
should be anything but a perpetual feast to an accomplished gen- 
tleman who was always obliged to play one of the first fiddles in 
the orchestra of talkers, and yet pes be dismissed to a side-table 
to dine. 

“Talking of Lady Holland’s crowded dinners, and her bidding people 
constantly ‘ to make room,’ Luttrell said, ‘It must certainly be made, for it 
does not exist.’ Dined at Lady Holland’s. Found in the hall, as I was 
going in, a victim of ove of her ways of making room, in the person of Gore, 
who was putting on his greatcoat to take his departure, having been sent 
away by my Lady for want of room. Company, Lord Melbourne, Lords 
Erroll and Kinnaird, (if I recollect right,) Lord Dalmeny, and a good many 
more. So great was the ‘pressure from without,’ that Allen, after he had 
performed his carving part, retired to a small side-table to dine. Al) was 


| very agreeable, however, and I have seldom seen Lord Melbourne in such 


good spirits. Rogers’s theory is that the close packing of Lady Holland's 
dinners is one of the secrets of their conversableness and agreeableness ; and 
perhaps he is right. . ° ng - . 

** Some talk with Allen ; during which I asked him whether he did not 
sometimes feel wearied by the sort of effort it must be to keep up conversa- 
tion during these evenings; and he owned that it was frequently a most 
heavy task, and that if he had followed his own taste and wishes he would 
long since have given up that mode of life. For myself, (as I believe I told 
him,) that Holland House sort of existence, though by far the best speci- 
men of its kind going, would appear to me, for any continuance, the most 
wearisome of all forms of slavery ; and the best result I find of my ocea- 
sional visits to town is the real relish with which I returned to my quiet 
garden and study, where, in the mute society of my own thoughts and 
books, I am never either offended or wearied.”’ 

This is a happy illustration from one of Moore’s letters in 1812. 

** Politics are, as you say, going to the Devil. I don’t know what to make 
of my friend Lord Moira’s conduct. A sword when put into the water will 
look crooked, and the weak medium of Carlton House may produce an ap- 
pearance of obliquity even in Lord M——. But both the sword and he, I 
trust, are as bright and straight as ever.” 

We conclude with Grattan’s admirable epigram upon the Prince 
Regent and the Catholies. 

‘* They have abused him in every possible shape : for, first, they have 
abused his person, of which he is very vain; and secondly, they have 
abused his mistress, of whom he is very fond; and thirdly, not content 
W a all that, they have praised his own wife. Poor gentleman, he is sadly 
used, 

Lord John Russell talks of Moore’s Diary as giving ‘an image 
of his life.” It is just because it docs this in no adequate or in- 
telligible sense that the world tinds it so stupid, and wonders at its 
publication. A table of contents might as well be said to give an 
image of a book. The Diary tells us what sort of an outer life 
Moore led, the names of his acquaintances, the dates of his visits 
to London, his dinner-engagements, the compliments that were 
paid, and other like interesting facts. At the utmost, this is only 
making known some of the trappings in which Moore walked the 
earth—not an image of a life. 

NEW 
Amone the several fictions before us, three possess some dis- 
tinctive character, from using moral or religious purposes to set off 
stories of modern life, although neither of them displays any 
remarkable power in the qualities of the novelist. 

The author of Elsie Seymour is indebted to Miss Nightingale 
for the idea of his heroine, but has sufficiently varied the proto- 
type to avoid the bad taste of a personal imitation. The Elsie 
Seymour of the story is well born, with high expectations, and 
devotes herself to the cause of philaathropy and religion. Her 
father, however, is a philosopher, her mother a Unitarian, and 
Elsie at starting has little beyond an imaginative Socinianism— 
rather an affectionate philosophy than a faith. An intimacy 
with Herbert Lisle finally leads to her conversion, and to a 
mutual attachment, which Elsie checks from conscientious mo- 
tives. The conclusion is somewhat unsatisfactory. After esta- 
blishing a house of mercy, she dies of a fever caught in attending 
the sick; and Herbert is left solitary, to discharge as best he may 
the duties of a country gentleman. These curtailed or imperfect 
By A. Pub- 


NOVELS.* 


* Elsie Seymour ; or the Contrast. Wygorn, In three volumes. 
lished by Newby. 
The Old Grey Church. 
Published by Bentley. 
Henry Lyle; or Life and Existence. 
Published by Chapman and Hall, 


By the Author of ** Trevelyan,” &c. In three volumes. 


By Emilia Marryat. In two volumes. 
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eldings are natural enougl D 
of hweful eareers that sudd nly fall off, like streams losing them- 
selvesin sandy deserts. But a fiction is a work of art, and should 
satisfy ey fulness and completeness. 

This went of art and management is shown in other parts of 
the story, sunning parallel with the tale of Elsie and Herbert, 
as much as 1a connexion with it. The events are too ramified, 
complicated, 0: incongruous; sudden chasms are made which do 


not tell in proportion to their abruptness. Some of the persons 
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1; life is full of futures cut short, and | Lyle is successful, Vere, 
| with envy and hatred. 


have the melodranatie air of the common circulating library novel | 


by the side, however, of people with more reality. The author 
has also a knowledge of soci ty, and has given attention to ques- 
tions that occupy society —as art, antiquities, religious and moral 
questions. The discourse and artistical theories of a pleasant old 
gourmand will give an idea of the lighter style of Elsie Seymour. 
‘**¢ Allow me to recommend you, Miss Morden, to try that dish which is 


now being handed round,’ said Mr. Bateson. ‘ It is a turbét a la créme ct 
aux gratins, and is excellent. I have seldom eaten anything better; I 


shall venture to take some more. You have been in Paris, I think ?’ 

**No, Iam sorry to say; never!’ 

“¢Ah! That is tocome. You must go there. 
bét a la créme at the Rocher de Cancale. 
ber: it was so good that we sent for the artiste, and I was commissioned, by 
the rest, to thank him. In those days, you know, I was a great authority 
in Paris, and thanked him with some warmth. The poor man had tears in 
his eyes. shall never forget him—poor fellow! it was too much for him 
—he never recovered it. Last year | went to see his tomb in Pére la 
Chaise, and bestowed a pension upon his family. I cannot see turbdt a la 
eréme without thinking of my poor friend. I see by the bill of fare, that 
there is a vol-au-vent a la financiére coming. The arrangement of th 
carte is good. It shows an artistic feeling. Pray, is your cook a French- 
man?’ 

“«é No—he is English.’ 

“¢Ah! Yes. A man-cook, at all events! I was sure of it. It is no 
disparagement to your scx to depreciate their artistic genius. Poor Ude said 
to me one day, that he could never make out how it is that women, while 
they are much quicker in learning the elements and details of cookery, 
never attain to the acmé of the culinary profession. C’est tout simple, mon 
ami, I said. Go tothe Louvre, and tell me how it is that, while more women 
than men are to be found in the ateliers de peinture, yet there are scarcely 
any female painters.’ : 

“ ¢Surely,’ exclaimed Emmeline, who was half bored yet half amused by 
his conversation, ‘ you do not mean to compare cooks with painters ?’ : 

“¢Yes, Both are artists; and I was about to explain to you why friend 
Ude thanked me for the hint, and some days afterwards said to me, ‘Ah! 
Monsieur, vous étes encore plus artiste que moi.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ returned Emmeline, ‘but you have not explained why we poor 
women are to be considered so inferior to you men, as artists. I shall be 
forced to give up my water-colours, and get mamma to dismiss the kitchen- 
maids,’ 

“* You mistake me,’ replied Bateson. 
ing. They have Aeart instead of art. The kitchen-maids, too, are better 
than men for the details. Now, take a salade 4 la mayonaise. A woman 
will boil the eggs, or prepare the lobster or chicken—I almost prefer chicken 
to fish—or cut the lettuce, it should not be too small, or mince the herbs; 
but it will require a man’s mind to master the ensemble and combine these 
details into a perfect whole. This is still more the case with the artistic 
arrangement of a dinner, so that the dishes may follow each other like the 
various parts in one of Beethoven’s symphonies or Mendelssohn's oratorios. 
Your sex, pardon me, have never been Handels or Beethovens, neither can 
they be Udes or Béchamels. I do not speak this to their disparagement 
far from it; their province lies in matters of detail. I have tasted an 
omelette beyond all praise from a female hand, and I have seen sketches 
a ravir.’”’ 


IT recollect an excellent tur- 


*Your water-colours are charm- 


The manner of The Old Grey Church is rather of an elder day, 


when the motive in a religious novel went farther than it does 


now. The story is somewhat slow, and composed of various 

arts that do not well dovetail. ‘Troubles are heaped upon trou- 

les, only to show how much we can bear before we are brought 
to a right sense of the worthlessness of this world. Incidents 
that were effective or affecting in real life are transplanted bodily 
into the tale without much regard to their aptness. For instance, 
a banker commits forgery like Fauntleroy, and is hanged like 
Fauntleroy, without the writer considering that what is probable 


The best dish almost I ever remem- | 








with a loose, pleasure-loving, unscrupulous man, suddenly placed | 


in early youth with an embarrassed concern to sustain and his 


own extravagances to gratify, (as was the case with Fauntleroy,) | 


1s not very likely with a steady, hard-working man, whose whole 
soul is absorbed in his business, like the Frederick Lushington of 
the novel. 

A general purpose of the tale is to inculeate the maxim that we all 
ought ‘ to love not the world, nor the things that are in the world.” 
Its more direct object seems to be to prove that a clergyman should 
not fix his affections on a woman who has not renounced the 
world, 
of Eustace Grey between love for his cousin Lucy Lushington and 
his sense of what is proper for a divine. Still, critically speaking, 
it would seem to have been better for all parties had he married 
her, instead of breaking off the engagement. The writer wants 
the quality, essential to the novelist, of imparting reality to her 
narrative and incidents; but she is not devoid of a certain dra- 
matic power, 

_ Emilia Marryat’s Henry Lyle is written to uphold the prin- 
ciple, that virtue and good intentions actively carried out will 
lead to happine ss under any form of outward ill, while evil pas- 
sions will produce misery be the worldly prosperity what it may. 
The form in which this idea is embodied is that of two rivals in 
love. Henry Lyle is an artist, who besides his struggles in his 
art is continually occupied in benefiting his fellows according to 
his means. Arthur Vere is a man of fortune, and of letters—at 
least he writes—who indulges himself in every pleasure without 
regard to others, : 


At all events, the whole story turns upon the struggles | 


Each is in love with the same lady; and as 


among other misdeeds, pursues the pair 


The book exhibits more power than skill, as if the writer had 
searcely mastered the theory of novel-writing, and was inexpe- 
rienced in its practice. The happiness of Henry Lyle and his 
wife, with the punishment of Arthur Vere, seems exaggerated, and 
the character of Vere is too theatrical. There is more of future 
promise in the volume than of actual performance 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 


Foremost in importance among the publications of this week is the 
long- Xpee ted Memoir by the late Sir Robert Peel upon the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act. It consists of confidential correspondence 
between himself and various persons high in oftice and political influence, 
during the whole of the year 1828 and the earlier portion of 1829, on the 
condition of Ireland; and thus reveals, almost day by day, the practical 
considerations that forced the Duke of Wellington's Government to bring 
to a settlement that long-vexed que stion. Those who seck a knowledge 
of the real motives which determined Mr. Peel to advise the concessions 
he had sé long resisted, and himself to bring in the bill which embodied 
them—who desire thoroughly to understand the nature of the man and 
the character of his statesmanship—will find in the Memoir ample 
materials for a correct judgment on both branches of the subject; and 
we much mistake the-public of the present day if their estimate of Peel 
will not be even raised by the revelations here made. But the volume 
is one of secret history, not of political gossip. Into the personalities of 
the discussion—into the selfish motives which secured the vote of this 
Peer or Bishop or Commoner, or strengthened the opposition.of that—the 
Memoir does not enter. It violates no confidence, and might have been 
published in 1829 as safely and with as much propriety as now. 

The translation of Baron von Haxthausen’s almost semi-official ac- 
count ef the Russian Empire is somewhat late in the day as regards matters 
that admit of great changes from such an event as the late war. Still, 
many of the subjects are of a permanent nature, being based on 
manners or institutions; and may probably furnish hints as to 
the means of political advancement existing in Russia. Mr. Hill’s 
Travels in the Sandwich Islands may throw some light on the 
social and religious condition of the natives and the foreign in- 
truders or settlers. Dr. Macdonald’s “ Creation and Fall” appears 
to contain more learning than is usually displayed on the much- 
vexed question of which he treats. The ‘* Memoir of the Cholera at 
Oxford,” by Dr. Acland, is a very painstaking and elaborate account of 
the statistics of the disease at its last visitation in that city, with well- 
executed maps, and a great variety of medical and hygienic facte— 
perhaps a shade too formally exhibited and treated. An additional 
contribution, in the form of the fifth and sixth volumes, is added to the 
uneventful life of Montgomery of Sheffield, and there is another yet to 
come ! 

Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., &e. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now Earl Stanhope) and 
the Right Honourable Edward Cardwell, M.P. Part I., The Roman Catholic 
Question. 1828-"9. 

The Russian Empire, its People, Institutions, and Resources. By Baron von 
Haxthausen, Author of “* Transcaucasia,” &c, Translated by Robert Farie, 
Esq. In two volumes, 

Trarels in the Sandwich and Society Islands. 
** Travels in Siberia,” &c. 

The Creation and Fall: a Defence and Exposition of the First Three Chapters 
of Genesis. By the Reverend Donald Macdonald, M.A., Minister of the Free 
Church, Edinkillie. 

Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford in the Year 1851; with Considerations sug- 
gested by the Epidemic. By Henry Wentworth Acland, M.D., &c., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Radcliffe Librarian, and Lee’s Reader in Anatomy in the University of Oxford. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery : including Selections 
from his Correspondence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and Conversations on 

By John Holland and James Everett. Volumes VY, and V1. 


By A. Wygorn. In three volumes, 


By 8. 8. Hiill, Esq., Author of 


various subjects. 
Elsie Seymour ; or the Contrast. 


A Natural History of the Animal Kingdom. By W. 8. Dallas, 
F.L.S., &c. &e.—This volume completes the subject of natural history 
in * Orr’s Circle of the Sciences,” and has been already published in 
parts of that series. The book is avowedly a compilation, and indeed it 
could not well be otherwise ; for no one could have original information 
extending over so immense a field, and new views are rather for in- 
dependent discussion. The compilation, however, is very able. Mr. 
Dallas has a touch of warmth and of richness in his style, that leads him 
on fitting occasions to something like eloquence. He clearly perceives 
and as clearly presents the leading characteristics of the great di- 
visions, and sparingly mingles with his accounts of the species some 
anecdotical traits ; his leading objects being classification and organi- 
zation. When all the orders of animantia are embraced in a single 
volume, and much attention is paid to insects and still lower animals, 
individual omissions must take place ; but the more remarkable species 
of the genera are sufficiently noticed. The book contains a full and 
clear coup d’ceil of animal life, from its very lowest stages to the chim- 
panzee, with a postscript that tells why man is wot included. The volume 
is full of wood-cuts, always informing to the eye, and often essentially 
illustrative of the text. 

Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct. By G. Garratt.—The substance of 
this book includes well-known facts relating to animal instinct, anec- 
dotes of men that from their spontaneity indicate an instinctive tendency 
if not actually instinct, and arguments touching the difference between 
instinct and reason. The claim of the author is to application and illus- 
tration; in which he is not very successful as regards literary manner, 

June . @ Book for the Country in Summer-time. By H. 2 
The freshness and charm of the subject, a fine June, gives an attraction 
to this little volume, descriptive of the country in several distinctly- 
marked places, as Scotland, the English Lakes, the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and even in London itself. The utility of the work would have been 
greater had its descriptions of nature and its instructions for country 
trips and country observations been more precise. 


Stainton.— 
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The Law of Reformatories ; or Legislative: Measures for the Establish- 


ment and Support of Public and Private Institutions for Juvenile Offend- | 


ers, &c. &. By John Macgregor, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-law.—The 
primary object of this volume is to ‘‘set forth the present state of the 
law with regard to the reformation of young offenders in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” This it accomplishes by presenting the acts or the 
substantial part of the acts relating to the subject. The book, however, 
does a good deal more. It gives a synopsis of laws proposed but not 
passed; a useful feature. It also exhibits an account of the different Re- 
formatories actually at work, whether (1) established by Government, (2) 
established and supported under the provisions of an act of Parliament but 
by officers not appointed by Government, and (3) Reformatories supported 
by private efforts, in which Government only interferes by request. 
There is likewise some notice of the statistics, rules, &c. of these socic- 
ties, with practical information as to their management. In short, under 
the form of a legal treatise, the volume contains a clear, terse, and well- 
arranged coup d’eil of the whole subject of Reformatories. 

Gonzaga di Capponi: a Dramatic Romance. By Henry Solly.—The 
conception of this dramatic poem is very much above the author’s power 
of execution. Mr, Solly wishes to show that “genius, ambition, «sthe- 
tic taste, and strong passions, combined with patriotic or sentimental 
philanthropy, but without the redeeming influences of a devout religious 
spirit and a pure morality,” may become a curse to their possessor and 
others. To embody this idea, he takes an event in Florentine history, 
but without rigidly adhering to historical accuracy, and shows, not the 
character he describes in the above quotation, but a gentleman of the 
“Vivian Grey” school, rising to power by unprincipled arts, and very 
grievously misbehaving himself both before and during his elevation. 
The literary execution is not remarkable, beyond a species of dramatic 
tone in the dialogue ; which tone, however, evaporates in the terribly 
long soliloquies, of a philosophic air, that continually interrupt the story. 

The Pleasures of Home : a Poem. By the Reverend John Anderson, 
Minister of Kinnoul.—This poem is formed upon the idea of numerous 
other “ Pleasures.” Home and the feelings connected with it are varied 
by incidents and reflections. The sentiments are pleasing, if somewhat 
obvious ; the versification easy, but deficient in force. 

The Lover’s Seat : Kathermenira, or Common Things in Relation to 
Beauty, Virtue, and Truth. By Kenelm Henry Digby.—The first title 
of this book refers to a landscape and rustic seat at Sydenham, but has 
no relation to the matter even as a framework. Any other mode would 
have served to introduce the unconnected observations, reflections, and 
incessant quotations both in verse and prose, of which the two volumes 
consist. The book is a mere jumble—an indigesta moles ; not without 
thought, taste, and good feeling, but missing effect, from want of pur- 
pose or intelligible plan. 

The Russian Account of the Battle of Inkerman. From the German.— 
This ‘‘ account” was published in the early part of 1855, when a portion 
of it appeared in the Times. Mr. Murray has now enabled the collector 
of books and documents relating to the war to add it to his stock. There 
is more scientific exposition in the narrative than in any English account 
we have met with. The writer compliments the combatants all round, 
but he wishes to make out that the Russians were fewer in number than 
the Allies. 

A Few Kind Words and Practical Hints to Young Soldiers. By an 
Officer.—This brochure is constructed upon the principle of Cromwell’s 
celebrated order, “ Put your trust in God, but keep your powder dry.” 
Prayers, moral advice, and military hints, are the matter of the publica- 
tion. The hints are the best. They appear to pack up the results of a 
good deal of experience and knowledge in a small compass. 

Alfieri, his Life, Adventures, and Works: a Sketch. By C. Mitchell 
Charles.—In this number of the “ Reading for Travellers” the facts of 
Alfieri’s life are narrated and commented upon with a vigour which if a 
little coarse is fresh. Some specimens from his dramas are given. 


Jerville: a Tale. By the Reverend H. 8. M. Hubert, M.A.—The 
story of a curate’s son, who loses the lady of his love, the squire’s daugh- 
ter, by the father’s deceit in intercepting letters. The tale is not drama- 
tically told, but contains sketches of college life. 


The reprint of Lord Brougham’s “ Natural Theology’ forms a volume 
of the Library Edition of his Lordship’s Works, in course of publication 
by Messrs. Griffin. 

The ‘ Noctes Ambrosianw” are closed with the fourth volume ; to 
which the editor has added that literary and satirical curiosity the 
** Chaldee Manuscript,” which in the first number of Blackwood struck 
what was to be the key-note for many a year—unflinching Anti-Whig- 

and not over-scrupulous personality. 

The “ Popular Tales” of Mrs. Hall are a cheap edition. 
students’ edition of the first part of Faust explains itself. 

Natural Theology : comprising a Discourse on Natural Theology, Dialogues on 
Instinct, and Dissertations on the Structure of the Cells of Bees and on Fos- 
ail Osteology. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 

Noctes Ambrosiane. By Professor Wilson. In four volumes. Volume IV. 
(The Works of Professor Wilson, of the University of Edinburgh, edited by 
his Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier.) 

Popular Tales and Sketches. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Author of “‘ Marian,” &c. 

Goethe's Faust : the First Part, with an Analytical Translation, and Etymo- 
logical and Grammatical Notes. By L. E. Peithmann, LL.D. Second edition, 
revised and improved, 


The German 


New Macazrnr. 


London University Magazine. No.1. May 1856.—The contributors 
to this new magazine are to consist of persons who are or have been con- 


Fine Arts, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


In our brief note on the private view, we termed the Academy Ex- 
hibition “more than commonly satisfactory upon the whet.” Further 
inspection has confirmed us in this opinion: the gallery presents an un- 
usual number of pictures of emotion or incident, which have called for 
some exercise of the inventive faculty in the painter ; it includes compa- 
ratively few things repulsive or derogatory to us as 2school, and is thus 
good average exhibition. Its strength, however. is only strength in the 
average, for the collection is by no means a striking one. Perhaps there 
is no single leading contributor who has not on some previous occasion 
surpassed, in interest or excellence, the work by which he is represented 
here; and many leading men do not exhidit. To those whom we men- 
tioned in this class last week we must add the painters Creswick, Knight, 
Danby, and Egg; and the sculptor Gibson. Of the younger men, we 
miss Messrs. Ford Brown, Collins, and Stirling; nor is there any such 
first appearance as that of Mr. Leighton last year. c 

On the present occasion, we shall accompany the visitor through the 
Great Room and into the Middle Room, confining our attention chiefly 
to works hung on the much-coveted “line.” 

We pass first Mr. Roberts’s ‘‘ Christmas-Day in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
1854”; a very large work, full of decoration, ceremonial, cardinals, and 
soldiers. ‘ The Last Parting of Marie Antoinette and her Son” is the 
chief contribution of Mr. Ward. The Queen is seated, clasping to her 
bosom the head of her boy, who looks into her face with a glance of ter- 
ror; his sister is kissing his hand; Madame Elizabeth leans upon the 
Queen’s chair, and raises her eyes in silent prayer ; while an overgrown, 
over-dressed member of the Revolutionary Committee, pompous in his 
hard-hearted insolence, pulls out his watch to show the warder, whose 
look of sympathetic rebuke proves how much the parting-scene hag 
touched him, that time is up, and little Capet must positively come 
away without any more of this kind of nonsense. A candle burned down 
to its guttering socket may serve to show that the Royal Family 
has been sitting up all night, to lose no moment of last mourn- 
ful companionship; and the Dauphin is adorned, like a victim for 
slaughter, with the tricolor scarf and cockade. Such a scene cannot 
fail of appealing to the emotions; but the sentiment which Mr. Ward 
has infused into it is, on the whole, of an obvious sort, and the tout 
ensemble theatrical to a degree of coarseness. We may instance the 
warder, who, being a sympathizer, is made, unlike all the other Reyolu- 
tionists, a person of refined aspect, upon that first commonplace principle 
of effect that a good character is to be pretty and romantic, and a bad 
character ugly. The harder task, but surely the more impressive one 
in the long run, would have been to make him a man of hard mould, like 
the rest. His sympathy might then have told us that he has been 
softened by daily witnessing the patient sufferings of the captives, 
whereas the sympathy of a sensitive man at the crowning moment goes 
for nothing, as being a matter of course. ‘The Abandoned,” by Mr. 
Stanfield, embodies a noble subject of utter desolation—a lifeless wreck 
in mid ocean, unknown save to the heaving of the waves and the ery of 
sea-birds. ‘The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months: 
clusters of shell-fish had fastened upon it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at 
its sides.’’ Scuds of melancholy cloud pour their unfelt rain upon the hull, 
and ceaselessly the breakers dash and moan against it. Mr. Stanfield 
is scarcely the man to realize the full, actual, and imaginative awe of 
such a scene ; yet he has produced a work of a high order of talent in 
itself, and of high rank among his own efforts. The same, in a different 
direction, is the case with Mr. Webster’s ** Hide and Seck’’; where a 
numerous league of boys and girls are stuffing themselves into all manner 
of out-of-the-way places, to perplex the faculties of a brother, who, 
full of fun and confident eagerness, is at the moment of entering the cot- 
tage. The girl behind the door with her apron up to her mouth, the other 


| keeping her head and shoulders under the grey cloak which hangs in the 


corner, and the demure half-smile on the face of the mother, who is not 
to know anything about it when the seeker comes in, are particularly 
good. From this we turn to another domestic subject, Mr. Frith’s 
‘“‘ Many Happy Returns of the Day,’”’ or birthday festival of a little girl 
in an affluent home. The servant is bringing in a Noah's ark in brown 
paper, with a letter of presentation; the comely mother looks on with 
gentle satisfaction; the father drinks the ‘‘ many happy returns”; a 
ady—perhaps his sister—is pouring ‘ not more than half a glass” for 
the eldest girl; one of the boys is draining Ais glass with all the relish 
of its being an infrequent treat; and one of the girls is handing the wine 
to grandpapa. Meanwhile, the heroine of the feast sits in a wreath- 
crowned chair, rather grand and shy, and with a not’o1 that she would 
rather be eating something than occupy a post of so much distinction. 
There is a pleasant family air about the whole party, with much elegant 
nicety of painting; and the work counts among its author’s least alloyed 
successes. 

In “The Brambles in the Way” we meet the first of a set of 
charming landscape subjects by Mr. Hook; charming, like his previous 


_ 


| works of the same kind, for their fresh enjoyment of nature, and their 


| combination 


nected with the London University. The first number is well written, vari- | 


Two or at the 


ous, and for the most part real in the choice of — 
the remainder, 


utmost three articles only are of the light literature kind ; 


except a review of Maud, treating of questions relating to the actual | 


business of life. In some of these, however, the newspapers have anti- 
cipated the periodical. The great changes of the last fifteen or twenty 
years in journalism should ever be present to the mind of the projector of 
a magazine, which cannot treat subjects with the full elaboration of a 


| with singular dexterity. 


quarterly work, and is therefore liable to take up questions whose leading | 


points are more or less exhausted. 
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of ‘artistic feeling and faithful unimproved” repre- 
sentation. There is nevertheless something monotonous and perhaps too 
low in key in the green of his vegetation; and his skies, as in this in- 
stance, are too often slurred over. Mr. Elmore’s “ Emperor Charles V 
at Yuste” portrays the incident, mentioned in Stirling’s Life, of his call- 
ing, on the last day before he finally took to his bed, for the portrait of 
his Empress, a Last Judgment by Titian, and a picture of the Agony in 
the Garden. The figure of Charles is the strong point in the work, and 
is, indeed, the best thing Mr. Elmore has ever produced. Propped up 
with cushions in his chair, he can hardly support himself from sinking ; 
and his wandering eyes, fallen mouth, ashy lips, deathly pallor, and 
nerveless drooping hands, form an impressive image of vital power in its 
last exhaustion. There is no attempt to sentimentalize the figure, or 
soften down its painfulness ; and all the accessories about it are painted 
Of the rest of the picture there is not much to 
say, except that it completes the composition. The incident of the monk 
bringing forward a chair with no very manifest occasion for it, 1s some- 
what trivial to be made so conspicuous ; and that of the youth to the right 
learning the use of the mariner’s compass seems extraneous to the sub- 
ect. 

The scattered series of Mr. Millais's five pictures—all of the domestie 
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class more or less, and with children prominent in all—commences with 
“Peace Concluded, 1856” ; a Crimean officer come home, and reading 
the news of peace in the Zimes. One of his two little girls has brought 
out her Noah’s ark, and is displaying the animals emblematic of the 
warring powers—lion, cock, turkey, and Arctic bear—concluding the 
array with the dove bearing the olive branch. The other looks up 
with childish intentness at papa, as though she had hardly got well ac- 
quainted with him yet. The strong points of the. work are its superla- 
tive vigour of colour and execution, the heads of the children, and the 
beautiful face of the wife, full of tender happiness and repose of heart. 
Its weak points lie in an invention of the subject somewhat puerile for 
the painter of the “‘ Huguenot” and the “ Rescue” ; in the wife’s posi- 
tion, which, without being improbable, looks rather uncomfortable and 
constrained; and in some partial slapdash of handling, as in the figure 
of the standing child, and the battle-print on the wall. The dog is a 
splendid piece of lifelike painting; and the whole shows a power of rapid 
work in the artist, fully commensurate with his power of elaboration in 
former works, though we should not wish to see it adopted too freely, 
The picture hung next to this, Sir Edwin Landseer’s “‘ Highland Nurses” 
—a brace of does licking the wounds of a dying deer—is also connec ted 
with the war by being “ dedicated to Miss Nightingale.” Nothing can 
be more exquisitely lovely than the sentiment of this, nothing more 
magical than the ease and charm of its execution. Look how a touch or 
two creates the colour of the triad of ptarmigans, in all its beauty and 
changeful play of light, and at the perfect grace of the doe and fawn to 
the left, and their value in the composition. Eminent among Sir Ed- 
win’s masterpieces, this work maintains him, by its conception and 
touching idea, altogether at the head of animal-painters of whatever 
period. 

The work which first arrests the eye and the attention in the Middle 
Room is Mr. Holman Hunt's “ Scapegoat.” ‘The scene,” as the cata- 
logue notes, ‘was painted at Oosdoom, on the margin of the salt-en- 
crusted shallows of the Dead Sea: the mountains beyond are those of 
Edom.” The picture, independently of its other sources of interest, pos- 
sesses that of being the first exhibited result of Mr. Hunt’s Eastern tra- 
vel. We call to mind no other work painted for the sake of its symbolic 
yalue in which the meaning is conveyed through so strict an adherence 
to the absolute visible circumstances of an apparently unimportant fact. 
To any who care to sce in it nothing beyond a natural-history study of a 
Syrian goat, it is exactly that—a goat astray on a desert sea-shore. The 
purpose and significance of it are something far different. The seape- 
goat, on whose head were cer monially laid the sins of the congregation 
of Israel, which he was sent forth to carry away into “‘a land not in- 
habited,” is understood as one cf the clearest types in the Mosaic law of 
the Saviour Christ, who ‘‘ took away the sins of the world,” who “ hath 
borne our griefs and carried our serrows ’’; and the goat in the picture is 
a religious type in precisely the same manner in which the goat wander- 
ing or perishing in the wilderness was one, Piteous and haggard, hunted 
into the waste by every faithful Israelite, the goat pauses helplessly after 
a weary length of miles, amid the salt ooze ofthe Dead Sea. His dimmed 
searching cyes find nothing but barrenness—a hyena’s skull, a wild-goat’s 
horns, a camel’s skeleton, a withered olive-branch, drifting half-sunk 
in the sea-bed, and crusted with the salt which condenses in the shallows 
into solid crystals,—nothing to suggest or sustain life: he bleats 
miserably ; and the salt yields under his hoof, like a coating of 
treacherous ice. The head, having round it a fillet of scarlet which was 
bound there “in the belief that, if the propitiation were accepted, the 
scarlet would become white,” has as much of intense and appealing ex- 
pression as could be obtained without exceeding the truth of brute na- 
ture. The sky changes from tint to tint in the light of sunset, which 
strikes the distant mountains into a furrowed barrier-line of crimsons and 
purples, and mountains and sky shed their reflex on the ooze, intersected 
by the deeper tracks of pale water. ‘The work is a solemn and impres- 
sive one, betraying in the plainness of its form no poverty of conception, 
In principle, indeed, its symbolism is of the highest kind of all,- that 
where the symbol is a truth, accurate and consistent in all its details, 
which the thing symbolized underlies and endows with life. Still, it 
may be matter of grave discussion how far it is prudent to work upon a 
type which, to the majority of persons, or without a key first given, will 
convey at best an emotion, but not a symbol unmistakeably defined. As 
regards execution, the picture is marked by the painter's unflinching 
earnestness, power, and knowledge. The effect is strange and riveting, 
as it should be ; the colouring, considered as a matter of manipulation, 
has something cutting and uncombined, which requires to be cared for, 
especially with reference to an exhibition-room. 

“Philip IV of Spain knighting Velasquez” furnishes Mr. Herbert 
junior with a subject for the first important work he has exhibited, and 
one which marks him out as a man of assured promise. The King, it 
is related, on seeing the picture called “ Las Meninas,” “said that one 
thing was wanting, and, taking a brush, he painted on the portrait of 
the artist the red cross of the order of Santiago.” The story is told 
clearly, but in a manner somewhat eccentric, as we do not see the can- 
vass itself on which the King is touching, but only the reflection of it in 
A glass Philip is handsome and princely, and Velasquez expresses his 
gratitude by an action at once manly and respectful. The extreme sim- 
plicity and straightfor wardness both of design and of handling recall Mr. 
Leslie's manner, but without servility. Mr. Dobson sends two Bible sub- 
jects; of which the more notable is “The Parable of the Children 
in the Market-place,” in which Christ contrasts his own mission with 
that of John the Baptist—‘‘ Whereunto shall I liken the men of this 
generation, and to what are they like? They are like unto children sit- 
ting in the market-place, and « alling one to another, and saying, ‘ We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned to you, 
and ye have not we _—" “What to make of such a subject is a very dif- 
ficult question; and Mr. Dobson, while he shows some thoughtful in- 
tention, and some perception of its requirements, has hardly succeeded so 
far as to justify the choice. Christ and the Baptist are represented as 
children ; the first addressing the other “ children in the market-place ” 
with carnest mildness, the second absorbed in mournful thought. The 
audience pursue their own frivolous or baneful wills; a girl treads on 
the pure lilies and holds the flaunting poppy, one boy drags along a leg- 
hic d dove, one closes his ears perverst ly, others catch after butterflies 
There is delicate and careful painting in the work, with nothing to shock 
the fastidious whether in religion or in art; but also, as usual, with a 
want of strength and One feels that such a scene could not be 
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actual, at the same time that it lacks the severity of an abstract treat- 
ment. ‘“‘ Mid Spring” by Mr. Inchbold justifies the motto which 
he has chosen from Tennyson—* You sc¢ arce could see the grass for 
flowers”; the whole of the sylvan bank which forms his foreground 
being starred with numberless clusters of the wild hyacinth, fresh with 
morning dew, and breaking into sun and shadow in the light which 
penetrates the leafy thicket. The picture is more fully successful in its 
realization of natural profusion and detail than of light; but it is a 
charming little thing, and its minute truth almost baffles the eyes, which 
discover here and there, with some of the unexpectedness of nature,. a 
squirrel, a bird flying, or a bird peering through the grass. 

We quit the exhibition for the present with two Spanish pic- 
tures: Mr. Phillip’s “ Dota Pepita,”—a brilliant soft coquette, deep 
in the science of fan and mantilla, and the most agreeable of the 
various Iberian subjects, all striking to the eye, which the artist contri- 
butes ; and the “Corrillo Andaluz” of Mr. D. C. Gibson,—which, with 
qualities of execution far less conspicuous, possesses a quict, accurately 
studied look of life and fact not often met with. A muleteer is stopping 
at a farrier’s shop; a little girl peeps out of window overhead; and a 
group of men and women in the street rest, argue, talk, and lounge, 
with national gravity and propriety. 

Besides the works we have mentioned, we may bespeak attention 
to the following, which occur upon the same route, as being either 
superior examples of their authors, or works of merit which might in 
haste be overlooked. 

17. Love's Labour's Lost 
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39. The Stream from Llyn Idwal , : A. W. Hunt, 
58. Cinderella after ber Sisters have left forthe Ball Miss FE. Turck, 
59. The White Owl ..... cecetien veseunen ... Wid. Webbe. 
154. After Sunset... " se -_ ... TT. & Cooper 
205. Madame Hereau ..... Miss J. M. Boyce. 
209. A Passing Cloud ........ inmewensneéente J.C. Hook, ~ 
221. The Breakwater at Plymouth F. R. Lee 
The Invalid TEDL RESELL A B. A. Farwell 
The Village Postman...... — cteceece eas CRUE. 
Portrait of a Gentleman .............se000+ J. BE. Millais. 
SU6.. Goome- mons Mermasy .occccccccccvcecescece A, Furness 
300. An Interior .......... F. D, Hardy. 





RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS—VOLUME Iv.* 


Tux fourth and penultimate volume of Mr. Ruskin’s great work is de- 
voted, as the titlepage implies, to the illustration of mountain-nature ; 
the beauties and lessons which God has stamped upon it for the edifica- 
tion of men, the facts which the artist has to observe in rendering it, and 
in particular the mode and degree of its realization by Turner. B 
those who do not lose sight of the plan of the book in its extent and the 
multiplicity of its detail, it will be remembered that this is the first sec- 
tion of the inquiry into beauty and its attainment by Turner, initiated 
in the second volume. In the present part two broad subdivisions are 
especially distinct ; the first consisting of artistic theory and speculative 
description of the spiritual expression and influences of the class of 
scenery under review ; the second being a stern matter-of-fact investiga- 
tion of the external appearances. : 
Of all the volumes which Mr. Ruskin has issued, there is probably 
none that exhibits his two counterbalancing faculties of speculation and 
observation in a state of such intense activity. The speculative sttbdivi- 
sion includes the seven opening and the twv vouviuaing Chapters ; which 
treat of what he terms the Turnerian Picturesqué, Topography, Light, 
and Mystery, of the Firmament and the Dry Land, and of the Mountain 
Gloom and Glory. Here, besides the matter of more directly artistic 
bearing, peculiarly furthering the clucidation of Turner’s qualities, which 
the author has proposed as his central object, he launches into Scriptural 
interpretation and application, and into inquiries as to the influence of 
mountains upon national character; which are apt to leave the reader, 
willing as he may be to study the motions of an original and extraordi- 
nary mind, panting a long way in the distance It is actually curious to 
thread the multitude and intricacy of the topics introduced into the last 
two chapters. Omitting minor points of illustration by the score, we 
are led first to a consideration of the glorious and joyful beauty of a 
Swiss mountain scene. Then follow the gloom and squalor which mark 
the life of its inhabitants; the spurious interest which fashionable fri- 
volity takes in the falsified notion of that life as presented on the stage ; 
the possibility of ameliorating the peasants’ real condition ; the element 
of character in mountaineers which leads them to dwell upon objects of 
terror; the further “‘ absolute joy in ugliness” to be found, for instance, 
in “the missal in the British Museum, Harl. MSS. 1892,” analyzed 
under five heads, and the general question pursued into five more; an 
the conclusion “that, where the beauty and wisdom of the Divine 
working are most manifested, there are also manifested most clearly the 
terror of God's wrath and inevitableness of His power.’ Then, as we 
reach the last chapter, we come to the author’s statement of his own im- 
measurable love and preference for the mountain lands ; the definite su- 
periority of glory w hich they possess in colour, water, trees, and clouds ; 


| the influence of mountains on religious temperament, artistic power, and 


literary power, with a comparison between lowland-born Bacon and hill- 
born Pascal: the absence of mountain-influence from Shakspere ; his 
rooted adherence to what he himself saw and knew, and the contrast in 
modern literature, with an example quoted admiringly from Browning ; 
then, once again, the question of the possible social elevation of the Swiss 
peasantry; the tourist and railroad contractors’ fast advancing “ im- 
provements” of the scenery ; the earliest mention of mountains m the 
Bible: and the meanings attached to their connexion with the deaths of 
Aaron and Moses, and with the Transfiguration. Such, or rather such 


| tenfold multiplied, is the embarras des richesses which the teeming brain 


of Mr. Ruskin accumulates round him on this as on any other topic. 
No wonder if, one after another, his readers stare, as now this, now 
that. finds himself involved in some train of thought which he had neyer 
expected, and whos conduct is as unexpected as its occurrence. — 

The remaining or observative subdivision of the volume comprises the 
whole of the eleven intermediate chapters. In these, mountains are 
considered in their materials, their sculpture or structure, and the re- 
sulting forms,—aiguilles, crests, precipices, banks, and stones, To the 
general reader this will be the least attractive portion of Modern Painters ; 
since, although the writer confines himself as far as possible to his pecu- 
Containing Part V.: Of Mountain Beauty. 


® Modern Painters Volume IV 
“Rs The Stones of Venice,” §c. Published by 
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liar theme, the appearances of things, without committing himself to geo- 





logic science or theory, the positiveness with which everything is inves- 


tigated and reasoned out is as severe as in a scientific treatise. But, if 
the reader’s entertainment flags, his deference for the author’s immense 
study and knowledge of natural phenomena, and for his consequent 
judgment in art-matters, must rise proportionately. He will find that it 
is not without reason, not without labour and preparation, and experi- 
ment tested again and again, that Ruskin claims to /vow when Nature is 
truthfully or untruthfully rendered, instead of having a mere opinion on 
the subject. Indeed, the multitude of facts and observations compressed 
into this portion of the book alone is fairly overwhelming, and in like 
degree surprising the mastery which the author possesses over them, and 
the coherence which they assume under his ordering. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the natural limits of a work on 
“‘Modern Painters” have not been stretched by a large portion of the 
matter contained in this volume, not only by the semi-scientific inqui- 
ries just alluded to, but also by such discursive adjuncts as the last two 
chapters, of which we gave a compendium. No doubt, some analysis of 
the form and the spirit of mountain scenery has an immediate bearing 
on the question of Turner’s or any other artist’s attainment, for we must 
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know what there is to represent before deciding with what amount of | 


power it has been represented: still, we conceive that a briefer summary 
would have sufficed for the author’s direct purpose, and would have better 
satisfied the reader, who finds his goal recede as he advances; and that 
the residue might furnish forth distinct treatises, cach to be read with 
uninterrupted interest for its own merit. 

Considered as an illustrated volume, this is the most remarkable which 
Mr. Ruskin has yet issued. The plates and wood-cuts are profuse, and 
include numerous drawings and etchings of mountain-form by the author, 
which must, in any classification that regards other things than mere 
names, remove him from the rank of amateur to that of artist, if pre- 
vious works had not effected the removal. Mr. Ruskin, in fact, is essen- 
tially an artist. His perception of Nature has all the accuracy of a na- 
tural-born artist of the most positive class, and his realization of her by 
verbal description all the intensity and splendour of the most imagina- 
tive. 
qualities which go to fhe making of an artist; and all these Ruskin pos- 
SeSSCS. 


tion, and exposition. This combination makes him an unique man both 


among artists and writers; but if it induces him to adopt chiefly the | 


He adds to them a peculiarly subtile turn for theory, investiga- | 





Keen sight, keen feeling, and keen power of expression, are the | 





writer’s form of expression, as capable of more fully exhibiting both | 


faculties, it does not obscure his possession of the artist’s. Indeed, it 
may almost be said that in feeling and perception he is uniformly right ; 
it is in speculation that he becomes exceptional and open to challenge. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 5th May, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Martyn Ashe, of Langley House, 
Wilts, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Grosvenor Place, Lady Scott, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Athenry Hotel, the Lady Harriet Lynch Blosse, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 9th, at Tor House, Tor Point, Cornwall, the Wife of Captain Henry 8. 
Hillyar, R.N., C.B., of a son. 

On the 9th, in Eaton Place West, Lady Elizabeth Russell, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, in Gloucester Square, the Hon, Mrs. Ker, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Richings Park, Bucks, Lady Willshire, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Dublin, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Pattle, Sixteenth Lancers, 
ofa daushe en 

Ou the 12th, in Carlton 1é:acé,Kainburgh. the Wife of T. F. L. Livingstone, 
aa of Westquarter, of a son and heir, 

in the 13th, at Exton Park, Rutland;the Hon. Mrs. Henry Noel, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th March, at Berhampore, George Maver, second son of John Jackson, 
Esq., (late of H.E.1.C.S.,) Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, to Agnes Hillcocks, second 
daughter of the late, and sister of the present Sir John Wemyss, Bart., of Kirkcaldy. 

On the 6th May, at Upway, Dorset, R. N. Taylor, Esq., of the Seventeenth Madras 
Native Infantry, son of Lieutenant-General H. G. A. Taylor, C.B., to Frances Ann 
Bentley, the only daughter of Archdeacon Buckle, of Upway. 

On the 9th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, Hugh MacCalmont Cairns, Esq., 
M.P., to Mary Harriet, daughter of the late John M‘Neile, Esq., of Parkmount, 
Antrim. 

On the 10th, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Robert Needham Cust, second son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry and Lady Anna Maria Cust, to Maria Adelaide, second 
daughter of the late Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, D.D., Dean of Wind- 
sor and Wolverhampton. 

On the l4th, at St. Mary’s Church, Marylebone, Captain Henry Gore Lindsay, 
Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Mr. George and Lady Mary Lindsay, to Ellen Sarah, 
fourth daughter of Sir Charles and Lady Morgen. ~ P y 

DEATHS, 

On the 2ist January, at Port Macquarie, Commander James Gordon, R.N.; in 
his 67th year. 

On the 30th April, at Algiers, C. T. Nesbitt, of Lismore House, Cavan, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of that County ; in his 41st year. ; 

On the 2d May, at Rome, Selina Harriet, eldest surviving daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Wager Watson, Bart., of Wratting Park, Cambridgeshire. 

On the 6th, at Berne, Louisa Georgiana, the wife of Sir J. William Hort, Bart., 
of Hortland House, Kildare. 


On the 7th, in Green Park Buildings, Bath, Lady Berry, widow of the late Rear- | 


Admiral Sir Edward Berry, Bart., K.C.B.; in her 76th year. 

On the 8th, at Torquay, Edward Wallerstein, Esq., Consul-General in Great 
Britain for the Republics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. 

On the 9th, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Grace Kent, widow of the late Colonel Kent, 
and mother of the late gallant Colonel W. H. Dennic, of H.M. Thirfeenth Regiment 
of Light Infantry ; in her 92d year. 

On the llth, in Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, Sir Edward Tierney, Bart., of 
Churchtown and Kanturk, Cork, for many years Crown Solicitor for the North- 
West Circuit of Ireland ; in his 76th year. ~~ 

On the 11th, at Bulwell Hall, Notts, the Rev. Alfred Padley ; in his 69th year. 

On the 12th, the Earl of Digby; in his 83d year, ‘ . 












Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 16, 

War Department, Pall Mall, May 16.—Cavalry—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards—J. 
W. Doering to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bruce, promoted. 

7th Drag. Guards—C, Barton, Gent. to be Cornet, without pur. vice Nicholl, prom. 

[st Drags.—Cornet G. 'T. Halifax has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. ‘ 

llth Light Drags.—R. D. Napier, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cock- 
burn, promoted ; T. M. Cockerill, Esq. to be Paymaster, vice Hely, appointed Pay- 
master of a Cavalry Dépot. ; ‘ : 

12th Light Drags.—Cornet J. C. Le Quesne, from the 14th Light Dragoons, to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Goff, appointed to the 3d Light Drags. 

15th Light Drags.—E. Buckley, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Walker, prom. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Lieut. J. P. Morgan, with temporary rank, to be 
Lieut. with permanent rank ; Staff-Sergt. Schoolmaster C. Wharry to have the rank 
and pay of a Quartermaster of Royal Artillery, on being appointed Superintendent 
of the Regimental Schools at Woolwich. : a 

Royal Engineers—Second Capt. F. Fowke to be Capt. vice Brevet-Lieut,-Col. 
Burmester, deceased; Lieut. R. M. Parsons to be Second Capt. vice Fowke. 
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Infantry—Coldstream Guards—Ilon. W. H. B. Ogilvy to be Ensi 
by purchase, vice Rose, promoted ; H. G. Fortescue, Gent. to be Ensi 
without purchase, vice Whitshead, promoted. 

9th Regiment of Foot—The undermentioned officers have been permitted to resign 
their commissions—Lieuts. A. F. C. Rollo and W, II. Rainsford. 

12th Foot—Ensign F. A. FitzGerald to be Licut. by purchase, 5 
tires; W. E. Whelan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fi 

22d Foot—C. Watkins, Gent. to be E by purchase, \ 

35th Foot—Brevet-Major F. English tot ijor, without purchase, vice Tedlie, 
who retires upon full- Lieut. S. F. Blyth to be Capt. wit 
English; Ensign R. ’ n to be Lieut. without purchase, vi 
H. Ross, from the 5th Middlesex Militia, to be Ensign, withou 

42d Foot—Lieut. R. L. Daubar to be Capt. by pur. vice J. G. Car 
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52d Foot—Ensign S. Murphy to be Lieut. by purchase, \ Crosse, promoted ; T, 
Simpson, Gent. to be E n, by purchase, vice Murphy. 

5ith Foot—Ensign $8 W. Burdett, Bart. from the 55th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Whyte, who exc i 

55th Foot-—-Ensign G. Whyte, fr mi the 5ith Foot, to be Ensign, vice Sir C. W, 





Burdett, Bart. who excha 
56th Foot—Major R. 
tires ; Brevet-Major J. 


Lacy to be Lieut.-Col. by pure 
lito be Major, by pure hase, vice 

60th Foot—To be Ens without purchase—Lieut. § 
Middlesex Militia; Lieut. W. J. E. Poole, from the 2d So: 
A. 8. Heathcote, from the lst Surrey Militia. 

83d Foot— Major J. Kelsall to be Lieut.-¢ ol, without purchase, vice Brevet-Col, 
W. H. Law, who retires upon full-pay; Capt. C. W. Austen to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Kelsall; Lieut. 8. Read to be Capt. without purchase, vice Austen; 
Ensign P. C. Browne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Read, 

90th Foot—Ensign W. H. Hassard has been permitted to resign his commission, 

Rifl Brigade—Lieut. W, Stott has been permitted to resign his commission, 

Gold Coast Corps—¥. M. Elgee, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice La- 
zenby, promoted, 

Land Transport Corps—To be Second Captains 


Cox, who re- 





, from the 5th 
et Militia; Ensign 





-Lieut. H. Miller; Lieut. J, 





Cheese; Lieut. J. Granger; Lieut, W. Smith; Lieut. J. Mackenzie; Lieut. R, 
Norman; Lieut. J. Addy; Lieut. G. Donnelly; Lieut. J. Smith. To be Lieu- 
tenants—Cornet G. Hall; Cornet J. Pettigrew. 


Cavalry Dépét—Paymaster J. Hely, from the 11th Light Drags. to be Paymaster, 

Unattached—Lieut. R. P. O'Shea, from the 75th Foot, to be Capt. without pur, 

The Commissions of the following officers appointed to the British German, 
British Swiss, and British Italian Legions, to bear the dates opposite their respective 
names, Viz. 

British German Legion—5Sth Light Infantry—Major J. Bathurst to be Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant, March 10, 1856. To be Cay s—G. Hartmann, Feb. 1, 185 
J. de Inhasz, Dec. 20, 1855; E. Boner, Jan. 20, 1856; I. de Bresler, March 1, lf 
O. von Kropff, March 1, 1856; C. von Brandis, Jan. 1, 1856; G. Hivet, Nov. 26, 
1855; G. von Stawitzky, Nov. M, 1855. To be Lieutenants—A. 8. de Weldyez, 
Nov. 26, 1855; H. Kuhls, Dee. 1, 1855; C. Sergel, Nov. 20, 1855; W. von Pentz, 
Nov. 26, 1855; O. M. von Bieberstein, Nov. 14, 1855; H. von Buddenbrock, Dee, 
19, 1855; O. Settzer, Jan. 17, 1856; C. Siefert, Jan. 19, 1856. To be Ensigns—C, 
Stoll, Nov. 15, 1855; E. A. Robinson, Nov. 20, 1855 A. Caspari, Jan. 17, 1856; 

, 1855; C. H. Costobadie, Nov. 25, 1855; Il. Mansergh, Jan, 25, 
andis, Feb. 5, 1856; A. Stohr, Jan. 18, 1856; IF. Fohringer, Jan, 
To be Adjutant—Ensign E. A. Robinson, Dec. 11, 1855 

6th Light Infantry—To be Captains—C. Maxwell, Feb. 10, 1856; 
22, 1856; W. von Goenner, Jan. 22, 1856; C. Spraul, Jan. 2: 56 - von Bran- 

2, 1856; M. Thumser, Jan. 22, 1856; W. Gibbon, Feb. 1, 1856; L. Raven, 
. 22, : Count R. von Ronow, March 1, 1856; A. von Diebitch, March 5, 1856, 
To be Lieuts.—A. Wascelewsky, Jan. 1, 1856; F. Streng, Feb. 2, 1856; J. von 
Kiirsinger, Feb. 1, 1856; H. Krauseneck, Jan. 26, 1856; B. de Packh, Feb. 15, 1856: 
C. von Tettenborn, Jan. 22, 1856. To be Ensigns—O. Ehrt, Jan. 15, 1856; T. Ditt- 
mann, Feb. 1," 1856; F. Doesel, Feb. 1, 1856; E. von Schaden, Jan. 22, 1856; R. 
Wettstein, Jan. 22, 1856; F. Kempe, Jan. 22, 1856; A. von Mauntz, Feb. 1, 1856; 
A. Gordon, Feb. 1, 1856. To be Adjutant—Ensign R. Wettstein, Feb. 26, 1856. 

British Swiss Legion—To be Captains—J. Sperli, Jan. 12, 1856; Viscount A, 
De Forestier, Jan. 31, 1856; C. Arnold, Feb. 8, 1856; F. Eicker, Feb. 25, 1856; RB. 
Schwarz, March 2, 1856; A. Zigerli, March 2, 1856. To be Lieutenants—A. Colom- 
b Feb. 6, 1856; S. Eliker, Oct. 12,1855. To be Ensigns—J. P. Fridez, Dec. 4, 
1855; J. C. Bleuler, March 4, 1856. To be Quartermaster—J. Newey, Feb. 25, 1856. 

To be Surgeons—J. U, Hilty, Nov. 19, 1855; F. Baumgartner, Nov, 23, 1855; H. 
Golliez, Feb. 8, 1856. 

British Italian Legion—lst Regiment—To be Lieutenants 
Feb. 28, 1856; Ensign C. De Christoforis, March 26, 1856. 
valier Don L. Grillo, Dec. 2, 1855. 

2d Regiment—Licut. R. Czaykowski to be Capt. Feb. 13, 1856. To be Assistant- 
Surgeons—Signor F. Giaccone, Feb. 4, 1856; Signor L. Trincheri, Feb. 28, 1856. 
Don Carlo Gallizio to be Chaplain, March 25, 1856. 

3d Regiment—To be Captains—Lieut. 8. De Candia, Feb. 28, 1856; Lieut. G. 
Daneri, Dec. 11, 1855. To be Lieutenants—Ensigns L. Bitonti, March 13, 1856 ; €. 
L. Biumi, March 13, 1856. To be Ensigns—Signors G. Cauda, Feb. 28, 1856; G. A. 
Costa, March 10, 1856; G. Taffuri, March 3, 1856; F. Verga, March, 10, 1856. To 
be Assistant-Surgeons—Signors G. T, Gallese, March 17, 1856; 8. Stevani, Feb. 18, 
1856. 

British Italian Legion 
Liugi Fabuzzi,” read ** Capt. 
read ** Capt. Carlo Felice de 
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Ensign L. Ubbicini, 
To be Chaplain—Che- 
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Errata in former Gazettes.—lst Regiment—For “ Capt. 
Luigi Fabrizzi.” For ‘* Capt. Carlo Felice de Gorgis,” 
iiorgis.” For ‘* Ensign Carlo Decristoforis,” read 
** Ensign Carlo De Christoforis. For ** Quartermaster John Curren,” read ** Quar- 
termaster John Curran.” For ‘ Dispenser Guiseppe Calandia,” read ‘ Dispenser 
Giuseppe Calandra.” For * Lieut. Francesco Languedava,” read *“ Lieut. Fran- 
cesco Languidara.”” For ‘* Lieut. Luigi Bumo,” read * Lieut. Luigi Bruno.” For 
“Ensign Ignazio Fargiani,” read ** Ensign Giacomo Targiani.” 

2d Regt.—For ‘* Major Chevalier Evasio Candiani d’Oliav: * read ** Major Baron 
Evasio Candiani d’Olivola.” For ‘* Capt. Emanuell Dolta,” read ‘* Capt. Emanuele 
Dotta.” For ‘* Capt. Gaetano Fauti,” read ** Capt. Gaetano Fanti.” For “ Lieut. 
Guiseppe Teccio de Bz ” read ** Lieut. Giuseppe Teecio di Bajo.” For * Lieut. 
Noreceto Romolo Cevadi,” read “ Lieut. Romolo Ceva di Noceto.” For “ Ensign 
Carlo Granfelice,” read ‘‘ Ensign Carlo Gianfelice.” For ‘* Ensign L. Livro,” read 
** Ensign Luigi Levro.” 

3d Regiment—For ‘ Capt. Laudi Conte Francesco Lanardi,” read ‘* Capt. Conte 
Francesco Zanardi Landi.” For “ Licut. Fautoni Eugenio,” read “ Lieut. Carlo 
Eugenio Fantoni.”” For * Lieut. Julian Mileon de Pulton,” read ** Lieut. Giuliano 
Millon de Peillon.” For ** Ensign Charles Crowther,” read ** Ensign Carlos Philip 
Wyatt Crowther.” 

Breret.—Capt. C. V. Bowie, Bengal Artillery, to be Major in the Army. 

The undermentioned officers who have retired upon full-pay to have a step of ho- 
norary rank as follows—Brevet-Col. W. H. Law, retired full-pay, 83d Foot, to be 
Major-General; Major J. Tedlie, retired full-pay 35th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Quartermaster E, Paton, half-pay 42d Foot, to have the honorary rank of Capt. 
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FROM TIIE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 13. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Sheppard and Wildbore, Wimeswold, corn-factors— 
Fairbairn and Co. Leeds, machine-makers—Allen and Banks, Norwich, tailors— 
Clarke and Forde, Luton, straw-manufacturers—Lascelles and Sons, Great Guild- 
ford Street, Southwark, coopers—Townson and Altham, Poulton-le-Sands, Lancas- 
ter—Morley and Co. Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. 
Underwood—Stubbs and Co. Caton, Lancaster, silk-spinners—J. and W. Haslett, 
Oxford Place, Hackney Road, drapers—Thwaites and Ashburn, Blackburn, cotton- 
spinmers—Haigh Foundry Company—Palmer and Trewella, Falmouth, drapers— 
Notman and Meggeson, Manchester, general brokers -Symes and Saunders, Hawk- 
church, Dorset, hemp-manufacturers—Long and Co, and the Staffordshire Coal 
Company, Frampton Cotterell, Gloucester—Rennie and Co. Bradford, York, stuff- 
merchants ; as far as regards J. H. Bankart and J. Beattie—Ward and Boydon, 
Stafford, saddlers—Bartholomew and Nind, Janbury, grocers. 

Bankrupts.—Grorcre Grecory, Whitechapel Road, and Church Lane, White- 
chapel, baker, to surrender May 22, June 19: solicitors, Jenkinson and Co. ¢ le- 
ment’s Lane, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Joun WituiamM Greaver sen. High Street, Bow, ironmonger, May 22, June 26: 
solicitor, Kennett, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Johnson, Ba :all Street. 

Epwarp Kemp, Abingdon, grocer, May 19, June 19 and Lloyd, 
Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
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May 17, 1856.) 











Joux Bxarni Wanxr, Newton Abbott, draper, May 26, June 18 solicitors, 
Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

James BeNsaMiIn Locke, Truro, mercer, May 21, June 19: solicit» Head and 
Venn, Exeter ; official a signe: Ilirtzel, Exeter. 

Hexry Liverstpcr, Eckingten, surgeon, May 24, July 5: solicitor, Unwin, Shef- 
fields official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield 

Jiexny SYKES, Sheffield, anvil-manufacturer, May 24, July 5: solicitors, Hoole 
and Yeomans, Sheffield ; offic ial assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Feepernick M‘Kixneui. and Groree Surrn, Liverpool and Huyton Quarry, 
manufacturers of waterproof-fabrics, May 22, June 12: solicitors, Norris and Son, 
Liverpool ; offici: il assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 


w AKEFIELD, solicitor, 


official a 


Hartlepool, watch-maker, May 22, July 3 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





Joun SAMUFI 
Child, Hartlepool ; 





ssignee, 


























Dividends.—June 5, Alexander, Old Broad Street, merchant—June 5, G. and J. 
Winter, Hastings, builders—June 3, Adams, Finsbury Square, surgeon—June 5, 
Mahon and Mummery, Avery Row, Bond Street, paper-stainers—June 3, Ashley 
Ylect Street and Little Carter Lane, carrier—June 5, Hawker and Campion, Dew. 
gate Hill, carmen—June 3, , Strand, printer—June 4, Brewin, Wisbech St. 
Peter, miller—June 3, Morr Murray Stre Hoxton, straw-hat-manufacture 
June 3, Varty, Strand, publisher—June 3, Postans, Newmarket All Saints, grocer 
June 5, Woodroffe, Leather Lane, victu June 5, Martin, Great St. Helen’s, 
merc hant June 5, Pyrke, Grays, Essex, linen-draper—June 5, Cohen and Lub- 
liner, Hatton Garden, goldsmiths—June 5, Lands, otherwise White, High Street, 
Camden Town, boot-vendor—June 3, Samuel, Blackburn, shuttle-manufacture 
June 4, Lomax, Warrington, victualle June wick, Frampton, Lincolnshire, 
ship-owner —June 3, Taylor, Derby, iron-four rde l Muir and Whitcombe, 
Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers—June 4, Mi ston, ai r—June 10, 
J.C. and W. se Sunderland, timber-mere! J 12, Watson, Carlisle, 
eurrier—June 4, Richardson, Liverpool, tinaber-merchant—June 3, Cross, Chester, 
lead-merchant 

Certificates to he aranted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 









meeting.—June 5, Evans, Wood Street, umbrella-manufacturer—June 5, Four- 
drinier, Bush Lane, paper-maker—June 4, Lemon, Bridge House Place, Newington 
Causeway, painter—June 5, Fossey and Steel, Millwall, timber-merchants—June 4, 
Knowles, Seymour Street, Euston Square nist—June 4, Lincoln, Tottenham 











Court Road, victualler—June 4, Deacon, Boxmoor, Hertford, wer—June 4, 
Barker, Brixton, builde June 3, Poole, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman—June 3, 
G. W. Bradbee and G. W. Bradbee jun. Newgate Street, fringe-manufacturers 

June 10, J. C. and W. Herrin Sunderland, timber-merchant 5, Potter 
Exeter, ship-builder—Jun ), Pennell, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer 24, Moss, 





Stamford, butcher—June 4, Wells, Kingston-upon-Ilull, tailor—June 3, Turner, 
Bishopsgate Strect, baker 
Declarations of Diridends.—Mitchell and Co. Hoarstones, worsted-spinners ; first 
div, of 4s. 6d., first div. of Is. 11!d. on the separate estate of W. Mitchell, div. of 
20s, on the separate estate of H. Mitchell, and div. of 2s, on the sey estate of 
J. Mitchell, any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Staley, Stockport, grocer; 
further div. of 24. June 10, or wy subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester 
Kirkham, Blackburn, — ; first div. of 38. 4¢. June 10, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Gladstone, Mancheste further div, of 
94d. on the separate estate, June 3, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manches- 
ter—Kirkham, Blackburn, " cotton-manufacture ; first div. of ls. 77 May 27, or any 
subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Makant, Whalley, cotton-spinner ; first 
liv. of 4s. 6d. May 27, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Squire, 
Hull, iron-merchant ; first div. of 5s, 3¢. any Thursday; Carrick, Hull. 
Scotch Sequestrations.— Matheson, Glasgow, china-dealer, May 25 


parate 





broke 








M‘Clymont, 








Glasgow, grocer, May 26—Bonnar, Dunfermline, manufacturer, May 21. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 16, 
Partnerships Dissolred.—Smith and Co, Aluwick, spirit-merchants—Skelly and 
Smith, Alnwick, brewers—J. and E. Goodwi Liverpool, grocers—Webster and 


nent-dealers—Cottam and Hannell, Much Had- 
Red Hill, Ratelitfe-upon-Soar, brick- 
Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Ilomfray 


Greenwood, Bradford and Halifax, c¢ 
ham, Hertford, builders—Redfern and Rice, 
makers—Blagbrough and Mortimer, Bradford, 











and Webb, New port, Monmouthshire, coal-merchants—Reid and Cox, Reading, 
barge-owners—Score and Co. North East Passage, St. George’s-in-the-East, smiths 
—Sangster and Fletcher, P tow, booksellers—R. and G. Towner, St. 
Thomas-in-the-Cliff ewes, and Newhaven, Sussex, drapers—Storey and Co, 
Manchester, brass-fi unde rs—Brooke and Co. Morley and Leeds, commission-agents 
—Barlow and Co. Manchester, commission-agents— Dell and Co. Adam Street East, 
Portman Square, blacking-manufacturers—Scott and Son, Moor Place, Lambeth, 
bakers—Corah and Sons, Leicester and Birmingham, hosiers—Gibson and Brunt, 
Woolwich, drapers—Newsom and Co. Rotherham, Yorkshire, engineers—Speight 


joiners. 

Mary Carortna Bioxsome, Cheltenham, wine-merchant. 
Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, merchant, to sur- 
and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignet 


and Simpson, Wakefield, 
Bankruptcy Annulled. 
Bankrupts.—Eriranto THALasso, 
render May 27, June 24: Lawrance 
Edwards, Sambrook Court. 
Wim Francis Scumoiiincer, Gracechurch Street, tavern-keeper, May 24, 
June 27: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
Tuomas Battin, Old Jewry Chambers, engineer, May 24, June 27: solicitor, 
Marshall, Sion College Gardens, London Wall; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 


MATTHEW Wisr, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, fishmonger, May 30, June 
27: solicitor, Broughton, Falcon Square ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 


June 23: solicitors, Anderson and 
Liverpool. 


May 29, 


alter, 


rnee, 


Joun Lama, Liver 
Collins, Liverpool ; official ass Morgan, 
Grorcr Suirn and Co, Liverpool, tailors, 
Liverpool ; official Bird, Liverpool 
Dividends.—June 9, Schafer and Brown, 
the separate estate of W. II. Schafer—June 9, 


rpool, drys May 28, 





June 19: solicitor, Banner, 


assignee, 





merchants ; also on 
Street, jeweller— 


Fenchurch Street, 
Futvoye, Regent 





June 9, Hall, Orchard Street, Portman Square, builder—June 9, Leicester, Birchin 
Lane, iron-merchant—June 9, Muskett, Diss, Norfolk, chemist—June 6, Selby and 
Norton, Town Malling, Kent, scriveners—June 7, Hawkes, Britten Street, Chelsea, 





June 16, Robinson, 
June 9, Sherratt, 


brewer—June 12, Hall, Manchester, garden-net-manufacturer 
Birmingham, boot-maker—June 6, Nutt: ull, Liverpool, merchant 
Crewe, inn-keeper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 6, Donnelly, Twickenham, builder—June 11, Sheen, Norwood, 
victualler—June 7, Coombs, Portsea, baker—June 7, Ashton, Sloane Stree t, Chel- 








sea, chemist—June 20, Prout, Sutton, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer—June 19, 
Sp nith, Rochdale, grocer—June 8, Moore, Liverpool, ship-brok 

Declarations of ‘Dir idends.— Wills, Ports trader ; third and final div. of 1\d.on 
Wednesday next; Lee, Aldermanbury—Fitchett, Hanover Street, tailor ; first div. of 

















38. lld. on Wedne sday next: Lee, Aldermanbury—Ilart, Old Street, victualler; 
first div. of 2s. 4d. on’ Wednesday next: Lee, Alderm: ibury—Balkwill, Exeter, 
boot-maker ; second div. of 83¢. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Ffooks, 
Sherborne, brewer; further div. of 7d. any “Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter 
Bodley, Exeter, iron-founder ; second diy. of 6s. 7¢ ny Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Godber and Co. E: ustwood, Nottin ham, drapers ; second div. of 5d. on 
Me mday next and two following Mond ays; Harris, Nottingham— Moss, Ripley, 
ocer; first div, of 4s. 6d. Monday next and two following Mondays ; Harris, 


Nottingh im—Thompson, Ilkeston, tailor ; first div. of 3s. 6¢. on Monday next and 
two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Poyser, Derby, boot-manufacturer ; 
first div. of 2s. op Mond: Ly next and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham 

Richardson, Cockermouth, brewer ; first div. of ls. 8d. any Saturd: Baker, New- 
¢ astle-upon-Tyne —-W lton, Have rton Hill, Durham, glas turer; first and 


















final div. of 10d. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
PRICES CURRENT ; 
BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices 
Saturd .\Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols ... : ~ 923 934 923 92} 
Ditto for Account 93} |} 93h | 9 93} 
3 per Cents Reduced 913 nz 92} 92 
New 3 per Cents 94 92} x2 923 
Long Annuities aga 3} ant oma ~ 
Annuities 1885 -—— 17} 17 174 — 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent 211g | 201 2 | 212 | 2 
Tndia Stock, 10: per Cent . 229 oa -—— _— -— - 
Exchequer Bills, 2)d. per diem 2pm , 3 ‘ l 
&xchequer Bonds 1859 o8h —_——_ yah —= 98 
tndia Bonds, 34 per Cent 6 dis. 9 —_ 4 5 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quots — during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian . 5 p.C | 4 French 4} p. Ct —_— 
Belgian ee 4} 953 | Mexican 3;— | 233 
Ditto 233— | — Peruvian ij — | 77k 
Brazilian ‘ 5 — | 99} Portuguese 3 — 
Buenos Ayres 6é=— | 62 Russian 5 — 105} 
Chilian 6 — | 104) | Sardinian 5 =— oO 
Danish 5 — | we | Spanish '-— 453 
Ditto 3 — | — | Ditto New Deferred 3 — 25 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 233—- 66 Ditto Passive 7 
Ditto i— | 94} Tvrkish 6 — |} 98} 
French ;I—- / — Venezuela 4} — { 28; 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Raitwars— Banks— 

Bristol and Exeter 87} Australasian . . of 
Caledonian 61 British North American. . 66 
Chester and Holyhead 16 City ° -_ 
Eastern Counties 10 Colonial 21 
Edinburzh and Glasgow 9 Commercial of London | 3k 
Glasgow and South-Western — Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd./ 16 
Great Northern London 
Great South. and West. Ircland 103} London and Cx yunty es 
Great Western = 61} LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 18 
Hull and Selby 105 London Joint Stock . 31} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire #1 London and Westminster 45 
Lancaster and Carlisk -— National Bank 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 102 National Provincial — 
London and Blackwall 7 New South Wales —_— 
London and North-Western | Oly Oriental 41} 
London and South-Western 95) Provincial of Ireland 54h 
Manchester, Shefticld & Lincoln 293 Royal British — 
Midlar 77 South Australia evee 46 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — Union of Australia a9) 
North British 353 Union of London . 29} 
North- FRastern—Berwick | BOs Docxs— 
North-Eastern— York 57} | Rast and West India .... oe 123 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamptor 2s London ° 
Scottish Central lot St. Katherine m4 
Scottish Midland 75 Victoria . 19} 
South Eastern and Dever 72) MisceELLaANnors— 

Eastern of France | { Australian Agricultural 30} 

Kast India Guaranteed ; British American Land 47 

Great Indian Peninsular 2 Canada 1354 

Great Western of Canada Crystal Palace 2% 

Paris and Lyons Electric Telegraph 96f 

Mixes— | General Screw Steam 16 

Australian | General Steam 265 
Brazilian Imperial 34 { Peel River Land and Mineral 
Ditto St. John del Rey 26 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 66 
Cobre Copper 64} |} Royal Mail Steam | 73 
KRhymancy Iron aos South Australian al 374 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the l0th day of May 1856 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issucd....ccccscsccs £23,633,820 Government Debt £11,015,100 


3,459,900 
9,158,820 


Other Securitic 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Ballion 


£23 ,633 ,820 











£23,633,820 | 


BANKING 


DEPARTMWEVT 
Government Securities (inclu 


Proprictors’ Capital 
ht Annuity 


Rest ding Dead Weig £12, 662 652 
Public Deposits* Other Securities i 
Other Deposits Notes 





Seven Days and other Bills Gold and Silver Coin 
£32,270,681 
* Including Exchequer, Saving salto Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 

















BULLION Per oz METALS Ter ton 
: . ' 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes £126 0 0.,. 0 0 0 
« Go Sars 3 a J . 2 | 
Foreign id in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars sen nae 
Mexican Dollars .........++++++ 05 Oo | Lead, British Pig 21 5 0 00°80 
Silver in Bars, Stands ard eecee - © 5S 1g | Steel, Swedish Keg ood. 0080 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 16 
8 ‘ s s ‘ *. 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... T2to 0 Fine to 80 | Indian Corn. 36 to 40 
in «se. O— O Foreign,R. 67—76 | Peas, Hog. Oats, Feed... 20—21 
Red, New. 59 —64 White F. 87 — 89 Maple Fine 22— 23 
Fine ...... 66— 0} Rye........ 50 — 52 Whit Poland .., 24—95 
White Old 0— 0} Barley ° Blue Fine 25 — 26 
Fine o— 0 Maiting ee Beans, Ticks Potato 29— 30 
New 63— 65 | Malt, Ord Harrow 42—44 Fine ,... @— 32 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and V s For the Week e nave eee: 10. 
Wheat .... 688. 2d. | Rye ... 42s. 4d Wheat ..... 67s. 7d. | Rye ....++- 430. Td, 
Narley.... 39 7 Heans...... 414 | Barley 4“ 63 Heans......41 3 
Oats .. 23 5 Peas....... 38 7 | Oats.. 23 10 | Peas....... 38 5 
FLOUR. R. PROVISIONS 


Town made Butter—Nest Fresh, lis. 0d. per doz. 





















Seconds Carlow, Ol. 0s. to Of. 0s. per cwt 
Essex and Suff vk, on Bacon, trish . perewt 
Norfolk and Stockton .. — 49 Cheese, Cheshire, tine - 
American .,. per barrc 1: — 39 Derby, pale 
Canadian . 33 — 39 York ....++- ovecces 
Bread, 7} d. to ; 10d. the 4b. loaf. , French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEaDENMALL.* CATTLE MARKET.” | Iinap or CATTLE AT THE 
s. a 8. ¢ s. ad s. a 8 é CATTLE- MARKET 
Reef... 2 8to3 6to4 O Zlwteo4 itod Monday Friday. 
Mutton 4 0—46—5 0 48— i— : 10 | Reasts.. 4,001 1,000 
Veal 40—48—54 410—5 0— 8 | Sheep ..19,590 4,980 
Pork... 40-4 8-—5 4 : o—46— ‘ 10 | Calves.. 2 143 
Lamb. 5 4—510—6 6 6—6 0=— 68! Pigs... 260 ..... 190 
* To sink the offal, per 8 3 Ib 
HOPS } WooL 
Kent Pockets .......+++e00+8 60s. to 105 Down Tegs ...-+eeeeeee per Ib es to 17}. 
Choice ditto... ..sccceceeeees 65 — 126 Wethers .. ceee esses — 16 
Sussex ditto..... one 56 — 95 Leicester Fleeces ececeee ie — 16 
Farnham ditto ‘ne roan o-—- 0 Combing ..... peace ° .-12 — 16h 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND Ssrrurie.p WHhHiITrcnarec. 
Hay, Good ....+++- e+ 1208. tO 1268. ..receeees 1l2s. to lids 100s, to 115s. 
Inferior ........ 90 — 114 RO — 90 oo — 80 
New cove st — 10 ooeeeee 0 _ 0 ° 0 _- 0 
Clover ° © 190) 390 nnecccccee. 125 == 190 eoee 1100 = 198 
Wheat Straw.....66-. BO BH cveseeees 2a — 2 ‘ 2 =— 2 
GROCERIES MISCELLANFOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per 'b. 1s. 9d. to 22. 6d Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s, 8d.to 5s od. 
Congou fine cccccesccce LG 2 3 Hrandy 93 —10 
r one owery ~-19 —4 0 Cotton, N. Orleans. per Ib 0 44— 0 


| 
Ss 
coun 





In ‘tend bet y Is. 9d per Ib Saltpetre, Ref perewt. 39 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Pernvian.per ton,220 @ — 0 
Good Ordinary ~+» 52s. Od. to 54s. Od »P. Y.C...perewt, 46 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 48s. Od. to 53°. Od Town vecsceee 486 — 0 O 
Rice, Carolina.. eee O8. Cd. to Os. Od Rape Oil, Pale -47 6 — 0 0 
Sugar, Muscovado »» 288. 5jd rown . cooee 4 O0 — 0 OC 
West India Molasses 19s. 6d. to 21s. 6d Linseed Oil ° oo 31 6— 00 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil . .37 6 —39 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 65s. to 0s Palm Oi) . 18 0 —39 0 
” Shaws ee o-— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .199 0 —200 0 
York Regents ......++++++ -- 0 — 85 Coals, Hetton . oe 18 6— 00 
as dancgeenens rover OF — O TEOS crcccscerssees OO = OO 
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il ER MA ST Y’ THEATRE, 
M a \LRONT. 





On Terspay next, M 20, will be med Bellini’s 
Opera, LA SONNAMI L N Amina, Madame Alboni; Lisa, 
Madame Rizzi; Teresa, Madame Borgaro; Elvino, Signor 


Calzolari Alessio, Signor Vairo and Count Rodolpho, 
Signor Beneventano. To conclude with the successful Ballet 
Divertissement, LES QUATRE SAISONS 

On Tuvaspay Next, May 22, (a Subscription Night given 


in lieu of Sarurnpay, Aveusr 16,) will be performed Doni 
zetti’s Opera LA FAVORITA. Leonora, Madame Alboni ; 
Ines, Madame Berti; Fernando, Signor Salviani, (his first 






appearance Alfonso, Signor Beneventano ; and Baldassare, 
Signor Belletti. To conclude witha Ballet Divertissement 
by Mesdlles. Bellon, Boschetti, Lizereux, Katrine, Golby, 
Pierron, Rosa, and M. Vaudris. 

Applications for boxes and stalls to be made at the Box 
office of the theatre, C vlonni ade, Hi aymarket 


YOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wiican 
Monday, May 19, and during the Week, will be present 














ed a New and Romantic Drama ‘of Modern Life, called 
RETRIBUTION Principal Characters by Messrs. Alfred 
Wigan, G. Vining, Emery, G. Murray, Leslie, Franks ; Miss 
Marston, and Miss Herbert, (her first appearance.) To con 
clude with STAY AT HOME. Characters by Messrs. Emery, 
G. Vining, F. Vining, Leslie, G. Murray, White; Mrs. Stir 


ling, Miss Bromley, and Miss Ternan at half. 


past 7. 


. 
ADAME JENNY 
LIND will appear, for the first time on her return 
from the Provinces, at MR. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL 
CONCERT Exeter Hall, Wepnespay Evenine Next, 
May 2ist, and has most kindly consented to sing the follow 
ing Pieces. Duet, “‘ 1 Montanari,” or Styrian Melodies, with 
Signor Belletti Grand Scena and Aria, “ Squallida veste 
e bruna,”’ from Il Turco in Italia, by Rossini. And the fa- 
vourite Duet, “La Mére Grande,” by Meyerbeer, with Ma 
dame Viardot. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt will perform Bach's 
Concerto for Two Pianofortes with Mr. Benedict. Reserved 
Seats, MV. ls. ; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Applications for 
Tickets to be made to Mr. Mrrcuse yt, Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; and to Mr. Bene vicr, 2, Manchester Square 


CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, close to Trafalgar Square, from 9 till dusk. Admit 


tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Sec retary 


BY.“ COMMAND.—MR. GORDON CUM- 
MING'S ENTERTAINMENT, as represented on the 
morning of the 8th of May 1856, before his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales and his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, 
will be repeated every evening, (except Saturday, 
Morning representation on Saturdays, at 3 o'clock. Mr 
Gordon Cumming personally describes the beautifully-painted 
Diorama, which places before the beholder the Lion-hunter’s 
startling encounters with the stupendous, curious, and beau 
tiful animals which roam the nightly solitudes of the far 
interior of South Africa. Piano by Mr. Harries Witson 
Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Children 


half price to the Rese rve d Seats 
RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER 


SHOW.—The First Grand Horticultural Exhibition of 
the present year will be held on Sarvxpay next, the 24th 
instant. Doors open at 12 o’clock. Admission by Season 
Tickets, or by payment of 10s. 6d. Tickets for single admis 
sions on this day may be purchased by Season-ticket-holders 
up to Fripay, the 23d instant inclusive, at 7s. 6d. each 
These tickets may be obtained at the Crystal Palace, and of 
Mr. Sams, Mr. Mitchell, and Messrs. Keith, ty se, and Co 

By Order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, May 15, 1856 


S Tp 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER 
SHOW.—TO GARDENERS.—N 
entered for Exhibition at the eon ow on SaTurpay, 
the 24th instant, after Tuespay next. Gardeners applying 
in writing to the Secretary, on or before Wepnespay NEXT, 
the 21st instant, and producing satisfactory evidence of their 

employment, will receive Special Tickets, admissible on pay 

ment of 5s. at the doors. 
By Order, G 
_ Crystal Palace, May 15, 1856 


THE GENERAL 
PRECAUTION AGAINST WINDOW BREAKING. 
The TIMES PLAT #LASS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
_ complete: d arrangements for including the Insurance of 
» Glass in all ORDINARY HOUSE-WINDOWS against 
Soukeae ofevery kind at the lowest possible rate of pre 


Commence 








GOLDSCHMIDT 

















































Specimens can be 








GROVE, Secretary 











‘ILLUMINATION 








mium 
Householders in any town of England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, desiring to have their Windows Insured before the 


public Illuminations, on the 29th instant, must send in their 
applications before the 28th instant, at latest. 

The Directors, with a view to the additional security of 
heupehabaers, who may be insured in this Office, and having 
a due regard for the interests of the Shareholders of the 
Company, propose to pay, and hereby offera REWARD OF 
FIVE POUNDS in each case, upon the conviction of any 
persen detected in the act of breaking the windows of any 
householders insured in this Office, upon the occasion of the 
forthcoming national rejoicings.—Chief Offices, No. 32, Lud- 


gate Hill, London. 
> > 
YOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
wespay, the 7th day of May 1856, the cases of 44 Peti- 
tiqners were considered, of which 27 were approved, 10 re- 
jected, 5 inadmissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of Arnit 26 debtors, of 
whom 22 had wives and 63 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 548/. lds. 4d. and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Miss Anne Harland, per Messrs. Hoare.,........A. £2 2 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 
support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 


Wednesday in every month. 
JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


Hel sLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS for Bad Legs, no remedy is equal to them.— 
Mrs. Wright, of the Deanery House, Penkridge, Stafford- 
shire, suffered for a period of five years with bad legs, and 
had the best medical advice without obtaining any relief; 
at last she was induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and after persevering with them for an inconsiderable 
time, a perfect cure was effected; and since that two years 
have elapsed without any return of the complaint, and 
Mrs. Wright is enjoying the very best of health. Sold by all 
Medicine-Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Hontower’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; 
A. Gurp:cy, Smyrna ; and E. Moir, Malta 








Estantisnrp S28 
yi ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


?7ANY No. 18, King Willitia Street, Mansionhouse, 
City 
Life Assurances of every description effected 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid uri ng the first 
five years 


One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &&« 

Loans to Assurers on personal or other security 

80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale 

The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid 
Ww ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 


- SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS OF 18st : 
Qcorrish N AT TON AL INSURANCE 
Ko COMPANY 


Established 1841. 69, Lombard Street, 
London Board of Directors 
Charles Cowan, Esq. M.P 
George Hay Donaldson, Esq 
and Co 
Thomas Smith, Esq. (Messrs Barron and Smith 
Joseph Woodhead, Esq. (Messrs. Woodhead and Young 
Proposals for Life Assurance made before 15th May 
will entitle parties to share in the 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
to be declared in Ocrosexr following, although only one 
year’s premium may have been received 
Examples under new Tables of Rates recently issued. 
Annual Premiums for 
First Year for an 


City 


Messrs. Donaldson, Lambert, 


NEXT 





Ages Assurance of 500/ 
+) rere r rrr errr Tet £8 12 6 
30 10 1 3 

35 lo 





es ll 
Pr CLIRE HUGH, 


Secretary 
<QrrT , , ’ 
A Reus Ss ASSURANCE COM- 
tf PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alde ~~ 
Deputy- Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Es 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, — Ald. 
Edward Bates, Ese Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribe¢ 
an Assurance Fund of 400,000/. invested on Mort 





April 1856 
LIFE 














i capital, 
and in 









the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year 
Premiums to assure 100/ Whole Term 
c ~ 
One Seven With Without 
Age. Year Years. Profits Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 BO 19 8 cece. £11510 .. 11110 
BP co BEB co 8 BF eseee 25 6 Se 7 
.« 8 OO’ 8 OD 3 07 214 10 
- « 26834 «2 32 * oe €68.. 4 OR 
o.82324.. 317 612 9 .. 6 010 
MUTUAL BRANCH 


Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
profits 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o’cloc 


E. BATES, Resident Director. — 
SHED 


184 
=| EDICAL, IN cv AL ID, AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE—London: 25, Pall Mall. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Caleutta: 1, Chowringhee Road 
Madras: Bentinck's Buildings 
Directors 
Benjamin Tm ge Esq. F.R.S. Chairman 
E. Doubleday, Esq. F. T. Stevenson, Esq S.A. 
Lt.-Col. H. Boveten, i ELC 8. | R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
MacPherson, Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A. 


ELELCS. 
Superintendent of Indian Branches. 
Ww. F. Fergusson, Esq. (late Secretary to the New Orientat 
Life Office.) 
Secretaries of Indian Branches. 
P. M. Tait, Esq. Caleutta 
J.T. Maclagan, Esq. Madras. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the num- 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,337 ,500i. 
and yielding an Income of 55,207 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th Novem - 
ber 1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last 

The Number of Policies in force was .. 
The Amount Insured was ....... £2,556,902 5s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was 108,711 188. lid. 

Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848and 1853,) adding 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 1260 

Profits divided every five years 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual re- 
sults of European life in that colony extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company's experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of any other com- 
pany, and especially favourable for military men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments. 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured re- 
turning to Europe permanently to reside; or one year after 
arrival, if residence not permanent 

Policies may be made payable either in London or in 
India, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Rupee. 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian 
Branch have permission to proceed to and reside in any part 
of Asia 

There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical 
Fees, nor any expense whatever beyond the premium, in 
obtaining policies. 

The amalgamation of the extensive business and connex- 
jon of the New Onrentat Lire Assurance Company with 
this Society has confirmed the leading position taken by this 
Office ; and the amount of new business done proves that the 
reasonable rates charged are fully appreciated. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other inform- 
ation, may be obtained on application to any of the So- 
ciety’s Agents, or of 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall. 
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W ‘ \ TERY rhe Company work 

UNERALS PROVIDED complete, 

riv a » Statuary Work, and eve y expense 

Second Clas Third Clas Fourth Class. 
£18 fia £11 


And —— te without statuary work— 


h Class Sixth Class 

£4 £3 5s 

or by letter, to the Secretary, 2, Lancas 
ter Place, Strand, or any ‘nt of the Company, cither of 
whom will wait on the parties and undertake all the arrange 

ments. The train leaves the Westminster Station daily at 


Apply personally, 








11.2%. Separate waiting-rooms 
Extract of Report from Dr John Sutherland to the Right 
Hon. Viscount Palmerston, dated 23d January 1855, 
*Atthe present time, indeed, the only Cemetery Com 





pany which combines in practice a proper regard for public 
health and public decency is the London Necropolis Com 

pany The manner of conducting interments in their ceme 

tery at Woking is as commendable as the practice of the other 
companies is the contrary 


, ha > > , “y 
TATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE: 
& to obtain the Opening of the British Museum and 
other National Institutions on Sunday; also, the Repeal of 
the Law which Compels the Closing of the Crystal Palace and 
other Collections of an Instructive Character on that day 

President—Sir J. Watmstey, M.P. 
Central Committee Room 
Lancaster House, 2, Duke Street, Adelphi 
To advance the efforts already made by the League, it is 
proposed to distribute tracts, to deliver lectures, and 
generally to popularize the Sunday Question ; the Committee 








therefore make this APPEAL for suppert in their en 
deavours. 

List of Donations already received ° 

8.18 0 lo 

J. Ball, Esq. M.P..... 1} 1 1 
T. H. Bastard, Esq.. 1 1 Sir Charles Lyell 1 1 
W. 8. Burton, Esq.... 1 1) Lieut.-Col. Lyell .. 010 
J. F. Clark, Esq...... 2 2) Gilbert Pouncey, Esq ee 
Ditto second dons ation 5 0/|C. E. Rawlins, Esq 
Henry Constable, Esq 1 1 | jun. . eecece 20 
Robert Cox, Esq...... 1 0} W. Scholefield, Esq 
8. D. Darbishire, Esq 332 M.P...cccces 22 

















‘Sir Wm. Domville, | George Schiotel, Esq 1 1 

Bart...... oene 5 5) Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart 
J.G Domville, “Esq ° 1 0); MP . 3 3 
*W. H. Domyille, Esq 0 10} Octavius § mit a, 10 0 
*Miss Domville 1 1)| John Turner, Esq 010 
DD. M‘Donnell, Esq B BT PR. W. -cccccccccccce 6 0 
Wm. Dunville, Esq... 1 ©} Mrs. Warren 11 

Wm. Duthie, Esq... 1 1) W. A. Wilkinson, ite 
Dr. T. Evans, M.D 1 1 M.P.. seccces 22 
J. H. Farrer, Esq. . 2 2) N. Wilkinson, sq. ° 3 3 
Sir J. Gardiner, Bart. 3 3/| W. Wright, Esq 010 
T. F. Gibson, Esq..... 1 1) James Yates, Esq 1 0 
Peter Graham, Esq 1 1) Ashton Yates, Esq 010 

L. Heyworth, Esq | F. Z. (per Sir W. Dom 
O} Vile) ..ccccceee 5 0 





M.I 
H Hoghton, 
Those marked thus (*) hav 
and Tracts in favour of the L 


» also distributed Pamphlets 
augue at their own expense 





Now publishing, price ld. No. 1. of 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE RECORD 
Office, 14, York Street, Covent Garden ; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 
INNEFORD’ 


FLUID 





URE MAGN SIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by = most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 


gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 1 New Bond Street. 
. > ai a bi DD 
L ~ MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— 
This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON'S [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


LAIR'S GOUT AND "RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the seience of modern ch: has conferred upon man- 
kind; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro- 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by Provr and Harsant, 229, Strand, London; and al} 
Medicine Vendors. 

















DR. DE JONGH'S 
‘" 

IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 
Prescribed with complete confidence and the greatest 
success by the Faculty for its purity, speedy and uniform 
efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour, and marked 
superiority over every other variety, in the treatment of 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOU' 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 











THE SKIN, NEU RALGIA, RICKET: INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND "ALL SCROFL 


LOUS AFFECTIONS. 





EXTRACT® FRUM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 
HENRY LETHERY, Esq. M.B 

Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. & 

“ The oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
‘Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in the 
masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From my investiations, 
I have nodoubdt of its being a pure and unadulterated ar 
ticle.” 





ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq. M.D. F.L.S 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
* Lancet,” &c. && 

“So great is my confidence in the article that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition 

Sold by Ansan, Harronp, and Co. 77, Strand, London Dr. 
pr Jonen's sole British Consignees ; and by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom 

Half-pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d. Pints (20 ounces) 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces) 9%. IMPERI AL MEASURE. 

Cavtion—Each bottle is sealed with a stamped metallic 
capsule, and bears bencath the pink outside wrapper a labe I 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature. All oils offere d 
~ Dr. de Jongh’s, or as of the same kind, without such marks, 

re fraudulent impositions. 
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HE RE\ 8. J. HU LME, M.A. late 
Vice-Mastcr u z ‘ previously 
Fellow and Tutor of W widham Colles Oxf RECERIVES 
into his ho FOUR PUPILS preparing f the Univer 
sit or otherwise eting their Education. He lives 
in a healthy situa 1 the { Oxford.—1, The 
Crescent Park Town, Oxford 
UDIE. SELECT L CARY, 
ithe BEST NEW Ww KS may cee 
M coh edie vive Library r s t of ON} 
GUINEA per Annum The preference sz n to rks of 
History, Biograpiy, Religion, Philosophy Travel. The 
best Work Fiction are so fy Prospectus 
may be obtained on ¢ ation. ¢ ' snp M 
510. A ad Oxfo wd Street, London und ( s Street, Man 
chester 
TIOLETS.—BRIEDENBACH’S WOOD 
VIOLET SCENT presents a bunch of Violets fresh from 
the fields, is very lasting and does not stain the handker 
chiefs Pric 3s. © 157, New Bond Street, facing Red 
mayne’s a 
ARVEY’S SAU The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are fj ularly requested 
to observe, that none is uine but that which bears the 
name of Witiam Lazenny on the back of ¢ bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazens I irds Street, 1 tman Square 
" 
OW ARD’S ENAMEL FOR THE 
TEETH, vrairce On N for stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity Iti dare nthe toothina 
soft state without any pressure or iin, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHIT! ENAMEI it will remain in 
the tooth many years, rendering extract ecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of Sold by all Medi 
cine Vendors in the Kingdom Price O ronnie, 1 
QCHW EPPE’S MALVER N SELTZER 
kK) WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at 
| 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8S. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemi and medicinal 
prepertiee wee have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele 
They continuc ng Soda, Magnesia, and 


brated 
Potass Waters, and Lemor 
and Derby. Every bottle is 


manul turi 


I 





don verpool, Bristol, 
te ‘by a it ed Label bearing 





prote 








their signature 
() runs CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
—— newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 

a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every cript i Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest des ption Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch 44,Oxford Street ; 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 
| AIR-DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen 

Street, High Holborn.—ALEXANDER ROSS'S DE 
PILATORY, for removing effectually supertiuous hair from 
the face, neck, arms, and hands, without the slightest injury 
to the skin. A. R. will warrant it nm at to ‘rritate the flesh 
in the smallest degree, and the hair to be «¢ irely destroyed 
Sold in bottles at 3s. Gd., 5s. Gd., anc ‘ or applied at 
the Hair-Dyeing Estat shment, as abov Forwarded for 
stamps; carriage free, Sd. extra 

OR GENTLEMEN 

seopa sala 
\ ESSRS, N ICOLL employ the BEST 
4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 


ONE GUINEA 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS 

VESTS 
ESTIMATES 


= ud Servants’ Liveries 


» 116, 118, 120, Kegent Street, and 22 , Cornhill 
519 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
~~ FIRE 
vapourizing, 


TWO GUINEAS 
HALF-GUINEA 


and 


given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 





RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
with all the improvements, under their Quadru 





ple Patents of re 1-54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant 

MILNER'S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool London Dépdt, 47a, 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by ag 

Sold also by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. 97, Cheapside 


NEW LABEL.—In cons “que nee of the 
great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL now in circulation, Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at g , and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, have succ cote d in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, re peated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which isengraved, in w hite letters, “ Under the Patron- 
age of the Courts of Europe,"’ with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) ““ Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
beautifying the Human Hair,’ with the Signature of the 
Proprietors in Red Ink “A. Rowrtanp and Sons.” Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Che mists and Perfumers. 


((OMMANS’ S CELEBRATED ARECA- 

NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 

is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 

and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 

preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 

solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
lowing is amongst the many in te stimony of its high value 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
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LORD COCKBURN'S MEMOIRS. 


In the 


MEMORIAL 
By HENRY 


of the Senator it ( 


Late one 
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MR. ae PAMPHLET ON THE EXHIBITIONS. 





s day is published, price Sixpen 
\OTES ON RINCIPAL PICTURES 
4 
NOTES ON THE PRINCIPA CTURES 
EXHIBITED IN THE ROOMS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, No. 2, 1856. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A, 
Author of ** Modern Painters Stones of Venice,” ** Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &« 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill; and sold by all Booksellers 
\HEAP BOOKS.—SECOND - HAND __ In 8v0, price 128, a New Editionof | 
) COPIES of Macaulay’s England, Vols. I11. and iy DOC rk INE of the GREEK 
1V.; Memoirs of Sydney Smith ; Doran's Queens of ARTICLE applied to the CRITICISM and IL- 
the House of Hanover; Lilliesleaf; Westward Ho! LUSTRATION of the NEW TESTAMENT By 
With Prefatory Observa- 


and many other works of the past and present season, 
are now on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
List of Prices may be obtained on application. 
CuHarRLes Epwarp Mvupre, 511, New Oxford Street, 
London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


dk sirous of 


| OOK-BUYERS who are 

obtaining really good and useful Works at Low 
Prices should visit JOHN AYLOTT’S CHEAP 
BUOK DEPOT, 137, Aldersgate Street, City, (oppo- 
site Jewin Street where also may be had the New 


and Popular Works in all Departments of Literature ; 
likewise a large Assortment of Guide-Books and At- 


lases for Travellere to all parts of Europe, &c. An 
extensive supply of College and School Books always 
on Sale, at the usual allowance Please copy the Ad- 


Joun Ay orr, Bookseller, 137, Aldersgate Street, 


opposite Jewin Street - nd 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


1 » 
The following LIST OF WORKS recently added to 
this LIBRARY will serve to indicate its character, 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. Vols, III. and IY, 
2000 copies. 
MEMOIRS Ol 


dress, 
City, 


SYDNEY SMITH. 1000 copies, 


FROUDE’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LEWES’S LIFE OF GOETHE, 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
SANDWITH’S SIEGE OF KARS 


GUIZOT’S LIFE OF RICHARD CROMWELL, 
MADAME PFEIFFER’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NURSES. 
| 


RACHEL GRAY, by Junta Kavanacon. 
THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
VAUGHAN’S HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. 
OLIPHANT’S TRANSCAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN 
LOWTH’S WANDERER IN ARABIA 
QUEENS OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 
ESSAYS, by Davip Masson, 
STREET’S ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 
WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN_, 
THE RIVULET, by T. T. Lyxcun 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS, by Dr. Doran. 
HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
GALENGA’S HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. 
FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF 

TURE 
MEMUVIRS OF MRS. 
WOOD'S CAMPAIGN 
THE RING AND THE VEIL.—CLAR 
BUCKINGHAM’'S COURT OF THE RE GE NCY. 
HAMLEY’S STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 
"S HOLIDAY AT TENBY. 
PORTER'S RESIDENCE IN DAMASCUS, 
ME MOIRS OF LIEUTENANT BELLOT, 
: NEWCOMES, by W. M. Taackeray. 
LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA, 
OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 
A LONDONER’'S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, 
DOCTOR ANTONIO.—SIBERT’'S WOLD. 
‘ANDER’S LIFE OF WARDLAW. 
INSIDE SEBASTOPOL, 
BURTON’S EL-MEDINAH AND MECCAH, 
MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
)TLER’S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
AFTER DARK, by Wicxre Cots. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs ; 
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} and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 


Although business at the ( ape is dull, the sale of your | 


Tooth-Paste increases ; 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all who try it continue its 
use Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Kom- 
bay to send to you for a supply Send me at once, through 
= London agent as usual, 20 dozen, & Yours, &e 
To Mr. Commans Wa. Everest. 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lit n, n, Dunc an and Flockhart, Edinburgh. — 


| RUPTURES —hy LETTERS PAT 
\ THITE’S Moc M. AIN LEVE R "TRUSS 
be the most effective inve 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
tio b 2 » tre P 

HERNIA. The use ct ion in the curative treatment of 

effects, is here avoided 





a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
sein. ta a soft bandage being worn round the 
Moi iile the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 





ich case and eh and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
= » ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
orn during sleep A descriptive circular may be had, 


and the Truss (which canne ot fail 
the circumference o " 


ing sent to the M 


to fit) forwarded by post, on 
y, two inches below the hips, be 
‘I o the | r, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 
4 ec. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
XESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and ine — nsive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price om 75. 6d. to 1fs. each ; 
Postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, FICC ADILLY, LONDON. 
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New Works as they appear. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on 

Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses may be obt? ained on application. 
Cuar.es Epwarp Mvupre, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Send 3 Penny Stamps, and you will receive free by 
post the Ninety-third Edition of a Popular Treatise 
adapted to the ‘General Reader 

que CURE WITHOUT MEDIC INE, 

Inconvenience, or Expense, of Constipation, In- 
dyspepsia), Diarrhea, Phiegm, Dysentery, 

Nervousness, Biliousness and Liver Complaints, 

Flatulence, Distension, Acidity, Heartburn, Hysteria, 

Neuralgia, Palpitation of the Heart, Nervous — 

ache, Deafness, Noises in the Head and Ears, E 

pe las, E ruption of the Skin, Impurities and Poverty of 

the Blood, Scrofula, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Gout, Nausea, and 

Sickness in the Morning, after Eating, or at Sea; low 

spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, s sleen, general 

debility, inquietude, sleeplessness, paralysis, tremors, 
dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, 
delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision—which saves fifty 
times its cost in other remedies. Supported by testi- 
monials from the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, 

Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. 

Campbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Ingram, 

and many other respectable persons, whose health has 

been restored by it, after all other means of cure had 
failed, 
London : 





digestion 





Gusert, 49, Paternoster Row. 


ARCHITEC- | 


the late Bishop MippLeron. 


B.D. late 


tions and Notes, by Hven James Roser, 
Principal of King’s College, London 
Kivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised and much en- 
larged, | volume, 12s. cloth, 
A HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC CHE- 
i MISTRY. For the Use of Students By Wit- 
LIAM Greeory, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the 


University of Edinburgh. 
sy the same Author 
A HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC 
Third Edition. 1 volume, 5s. 6d. cloth 


CHEMISTRY, 


5a. 








London: Warton and Mapertry, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane, Paternos ter Row. 
Second Edition In 1 vol feap. 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 
\ AN IN PARADISE: a Poem in Six 
i Books. With Lyrical Poems, By Joun Ep- 
muND Reape, Author of “ Italy,” ‘ Revelations of 
Life,” &e. 
** In the intellectual qualities of the poet Mr. Reade 
1as a lover-like appreciation of 


is eminent. ee t 
the beauty of nature ; 
and passages as poems may be 
cellence. . . . There is one remarkable 
the section called Midway, perhaps one 
singular ever written by an author on his 
tions.”"—Spectator. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, 


his imagery is warn and glowing ; 
found of poetical ex- 
from 
most 


passage 
of the 
own produc- 


and LONGMANS, 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d 
HE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING; 
with Notices of his Writings, his Times, and his 
Contemporaries. By Freprerntck Lawrence, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

* A useful addition to entertaining knowledge,’ 
Spectator. 

** Mr. Lawrence has produced a charming book, re- 
plete with anecdote, brimful of literary gossip illustra- 
tive of the age, and sparkling with vivacious illustra- 
tion and just criticism.”-- Weekly Dispatch. 

**A biography more interesting in itself, or more 
captivating from the graceful ease of its style, has 
seldom issued from the press.""—Standard 
Arruvur Haut, Virtve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 

MR. BAY - E JOHN'S NEW WORK ON 

HE ST ATE OF ITALY, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo 

THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM : 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 
By Baye Sr. Jonn, 
Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris,’ 
Shortly will be bbe published) 


HEIRS OF BLACKRIDGE 
MANOR: 
a Tale of the Past and Present. 
By Diana Berier. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“It is full of evidences of quaint and curious read- 

ing, and has.some sketches of character.”""— 
Eraminer. 


THE RING AND THE VEIL. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
By James Avoustus Sr. Jom, 


THE 


A Novel. 


Author of “ Isis,” ‘* Margaret Ravenscroft,” &c. &c. 
** Abounding in cleverness and interest. .... The 

tale is exceedingly well written.” — Eraminer. 
‘ He writes with the practised skill of an artist ; his 


descriptions are graphic, and his dialogues brisk,”"— 


Critic. 
London: Caapman and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY.—Established for 
the purpose of ee Rare and Unpublished 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS 
Now ready i the Subscribers of 1855, 

THE EAST INDIA VOYAGE OF SIR HENRY 
MIDDLETON in 1604-5, from the Rare Edition of 
1606, Edited by Boiron Corney, Esq. 

The following are now at press and will “ppes ar shortly 
A COLLECTION OF EMBASSIES TO RUSSI 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James i" 
To be Edited by E. A. Bonn, Esq. of the British 

Museum. ; 

INDIA IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY; a 
Collection of Documents from the Arabic, Italian, and 
ae To be Edited by J. Wuvrzr Jonzs, Esq. 

S.A. of the British Museum. 

THE EARLIEST INDICATIONS OF 
Edited by R, 





AUSTRA- 
H. 


LIA: aCollection of Documents. 
Mason, Esq. F.S.A. of the British Museum 

THE TRAVELS OF GIROLAMO BANZONI in 
AMERICA in 1542-'56. To be Translated by Admiral 


H. Smyru. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
scriptions are received by the Secretary, R. H MaJor, 
Esq. 4, Albion Place, Canonbury Square, Is lington ; 
and of the Society's Age nt, Mr. Tuomas Ricnanps, 37, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Names and Sub- 
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Now ready, in 1] vol. crown Svo, with Iiustrations, 
SMEER; or Smyrna and its British 
Ifospital in 1855. By a Lady. 
James Mapven, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


: 


Just publis hed, price 3s. 

UNE: a BOOK for the COUNTRY 
SUMMER TIME. By I, T. Svaryron. 
LonG MAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Just | published, in foulse ap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


ERVILLE; a Tale. By the Rev. 
11. 8S. M. Hvuwnerr, M.A. Rector of Santon with 
anton Downham. 
London: and Co, 


Loneman, Brown, 


ne Just published, crown Svo. 2s, cloth lettered, 
HE GOOD TIME COMING, By T. 8. 
ArTUUR, Author of ** The Maiden,” *‘ The Wife,” 
** The Mother,” Xe. 
J.8. Hopson, 22, 


Just published, 





Lincoln’s Inn. 


Portugal Street t, 


price post 8vo. cloth, 


HE PLEASUR ES Or HOME; a Poem 
in Two Parts. By Rev. Jouwx Anprrson, Minister 


of Kinnoull, Perth. 
Millais. 


ARTUUR ITAL, 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. Second E dition, 


. TES OF METAPHYSIC: the 

Theory of Knowing and Being. By J. F. Frer- 
rien, A.B. Oxon, Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Poli tie al Economy, St. Andrews, 
Wit.iAM BLackwoop and Sons, 


With a Vignette by John Everett 


Virtvr » and Co, 25, Paternoster R we 


Edinburgh & London. 


Tn the press, and shortly will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


MHE GREAT CITY FRAUDS of Cole, 
Davidson, and Gordon, fully exposed. By Srron 
Larne, Assignee to Cole’s Estate. 
London: Published by the Author; sold by Many, 
Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 
; ~ "This di uy, Svo. price 12s, clot 
RINCIPLES AND M AXIMS OF JU- 
RISPRUDENCE. By Joux Groner Puuiwui- 


} many 





more, Q.C. M.P. Reader on Constitutional Law and 
Legal History to the Four Inns of Court. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


F td, and Concluding Volume, 


N 
With a Glossary and Index. 


Wituras Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS, 
Edited 2 his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. 
iis = ay is publis shed, price 6s. 
OCTE AMBROSIAN 


JE. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


| gee apa BLOGRAPHICAL and CRITI- 





CAL: chiefly on English Poets. By Davin | 
Masson, A.M. Professor of English Literature in 
} niversity College, London, 

Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co, London: Bert and 
Dawpy. 

~ Now ready, 2 — 

“6 T 0 O”; and other Poems, 


By Berizesve. 

Foolscap 8vo. 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges. Free by post 
on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: E. Townsenp Hamutty, 421, Oxford 

Street ; and all Booksellers. 
» 18s. clot 

DICT ION ARY of DATES, 
and Universal Reference. Seventh Edition, with 

Additions and Corrections. By B. Vincent, Assistant 

Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal In- 

stitution of Great Britain. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





] AYDN’S 


Now ready, pric e 6d, 
HE CELEBRATED GREEK AND 
ROMAN WRITERS. A Lecture delivered at 
the Kilndown Library and Reading Room, by A. J. B. 
Beresrorp Horr, Esq. February 8, 1856 
London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street , and New 
Bond Street. 
On June Ist, price 6d. 
UNAR MOTION. A Correspondence 
4 on this Subject with the ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 
and the whole Argument stated, and illustrated with 
Diagrams by J. Symons, Esq. will appear in the next 
No. of the ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
(i rnoomBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pate rhoster Row, London. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDIT ION OF 
PHILLIPSON’S POEMS 
Shortly will be ready, in 1 vol, foolseap 8vo. with 


*ortrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
” aes HO RS; 
4 
Joun Moxon, 








MKs, 


Poems. 
By Canouixe GrrrarD PHILurpson. 
28, Maddox Strect, Regent Street. 
R Just published, price 3s. 12mo. cloth, 
NOETHE’S FAUST. (The First Part.) 
x With an Analytical Translation, and stymologi- 
eal and Grammatical Notes, by L. E. Prrrmany, 
LL.D. 
WituiaMs and Noreartr, 1, Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Recently published, crown ‘Bro. € . cloth, | 7s. 62. 
SE ‘RMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER 
and Other Subjects. 

By Cuaries Parsons Rercur., B.D. Professor of Latin 
in the Queen’s University, Chaplain to his Excel- 
lency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and late Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. 
Cambridge : MacminLas and Co, London: 

and DaLpy. 


Beit 





Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


] EFORMERS before the REFORMA- 
TION, principally in Germany and the Nether- 
lands. Depicted by Dr. C. Attmany. Translated by 


tev. Roperr Menzies. 
* We hail this accession to our ecclesiastical litera- 
ture with unfeigned satisfaction,.”—British § Foreign 
Evangelical Review. 
Hdinburgh: T. and T. CrarK, 


London: Hamiiron 








and Co, 


13, Gre at Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND SE awne os 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBL 
have just published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of Buexinenam and CHanpos, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


* Here are two more goodly volumes on the English 
Court; volumes full of blood and fruit, of new sayings, 


pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buck- 






ingham travels over nine years of English history. But 
what years those were, from 1811 to 1820! What 
events at home and abroad they e to the great 
bourne !—from the accession of the ‘gent to power 

to the death of George ng the fall of 


Perceval—the inv: asion © f Russi: 1, 
the battles of Salamanca and 


and _ war in Spain 
Borodino—the fire of 





Moscow—the retreat of N ipoleon th conquest of 
Spain—the surrender of Napolcon—the war in America 
the destruction of Washington—the return from Elba 
the Con ss of Vienna—the Hundred Day the 





crowning carnage of Waterloo—the exile to St. Helena 


the return of the Bourbons—the settlement of Eu- 
rope—the public seandals at the English Court—the 
popular dise ontent, and the Massacre of Peterloo! On 


i tory, the documents published by 
e of Buckingham cast new jets of light, ele 
ing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed. 
New traits of character are brought out. In short, 
new and pleasant additions are made 
knowledge of those times.” 


LAKE NGAMI; or Explorations and 


Discoveries during Four Years in the Wilds of 
South-Western Africa. By Cnartes Joun ANDERs- 
son. 1 vol, royal 8vo. with Map and upwards of 50 
Illustrations representing Sporting Adventures, sub- 
jects of Natural History, Devices for Destroying 

Wild Animals, Landscape Scenes, Xe. Price 30s. 
‘This narrative is one of the most important 
graphical works — have lately appeared. It con- 
tains much sei nt accurate information as to 
ry nery, the products, and resource 





Atheneum. 


lentit 





gions explored; with notices of the reli gion, 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants. The book 
is as interesting to read as a romance The illustra- 


tions are adinirably desig Literary Gazette, 


rned.’ 
A SUMMER in NORTHERN 
ten, Norway, 


EUROPE: including Sketches in Swede 
Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By Sr- 
LINA Bunuury. 2 vols. 21s. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISI NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Secutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. 2 vols. with Iilustrations, 21s. 


TRAVELS in PERSIA, GEORGIA, 
and KOORDISTAN ; with Sketches of the Cossacks 
and the Caucasus, By Dr. Morrrz Wacner. 3 vols. 
*“* We have here acute and close observation and the 

reflections of a philosopher, intermixed with the plea- 

sant stories and graphic sketches of an 
traveller.”— Literary Gazette. 

JOURNAL of ADVENTURES with 
the BRITISH ARMY, from the Commencement of 
the War tothe Fall of Sebastopol. By Groner Caven- 
pisn Tayior, late Ninety-fifth Regiment. 2 vols. 


THE LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original 
Sources. By Miss Freer. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


THE HOLY PLACES; a Narrative of 


accomplished 


Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
By Hanmer L. Dervis; with Notes on the Dis- 
persed Canaanite Tribes, by Joskru Dvrvis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. In 2 
vols, post 8vo, 21s. (Just ready. 

THE WANDERER in ARABIA. 


By G. T. Lovrn, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the DAYS of | 


WALLACE and BRUCE, By the Rev. ALExanpER 
Low, A.M. 2 vols. 21s. 

MY EXILE. By Acexanper Henzey. 
2vols. 21s. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; or Me- 
morials of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 


dotical, By Leicn Hunt. 2 vols, 21s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. By 


Miss Jewsnuury, Author of * Constance Herbert,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By the Author of ** The Head of the Family.” 

“In ‘John Halifax’ the 
able advance upon her previ 
ter is consistently conceived 
lineated. The incidents, th 
painted with a power that sustains the 
reader.” ttor. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By J. 
R. Beste, Esq. Author of ** The Wabash,” Xe. 3. 
*““Mr. Beste’s novel, which is not without 

is made the more valuable as 

of the social and political information cont 

The book mainly calls attention to the inner 

life of Rome. It abounds in anecdote and incident, 

told as certain knowledg Eraminer. 


MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. 


By the Author of “*‘ Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols, 


LILLIESLEAF : 


sages in the Life of Mrs. Mare 
Sunnyside, Written by Herself. 
Edition, complete in 1 vol, 10s, 67, bound, 


vuthor has made a consider- 
mis works. Every charac- 

and very truthfully de- 
3, the still life, are 
attention of the 


Specte 


interest, 
indance 
tin it. 


a book by t! 
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[pu FIRST VOLUME of SIR ROBERT 
PEEL’S MEMOIRS is NOW READY, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
sor ON TURKEY. 
post 8vo. 21s, 
] ETTE It Ss “ON TU R KEY: an Account 
4 of the Religions, Political, Social, and Commer- 
Ottoman Empire ; the Reformed 


| Institutions, Army, Navy, &e. Translated from the 
| French of M. A. Ubicini. By Lady Easruopr, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

| 


to our | 


Next week, with Original Map, and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 
YARAVAN JOURNEYS and WANDER- 
) INGS in PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, TURK- 

ISTAN, and — LOOCLLISTAN : with Historical No- 

ti es of the uatries lying between Russia and India, 

By J.P. he rier, formerly of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 

and late Adjutant-General of the Persian Army. 

in Murray, Albemarle Street. 

NAPIER’S WAR IN MONTHLY PARTS. 

On June lw “ be p —~ _ 1 Reissue in Monthly 
Half-volum completed in 6 vols, of 
TAPIE] VS: “HIS TOR Y of the PENIN- 

1 SULAR WAR. With all the Maps and Plans, 
Complete copics may still be had, as also odd yo. 

umes to complet ts of the fo large-type 

, likewis te in 6 volumes. 

. and W. Booxr, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 
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MR. DIXON ON DISEASES OF THE EYE, 
’ost Svo. cloth, &s. Gd. 
GUIDE to the PRACTICAL STUDY 
= DISEASES of the EYE. By James Drxow, 
RC Ss mare to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, oortields, 
«This is a work of sterling and permanent value.”— 
Lancet. 
* We strongly recommend this book to the profes- 
sion.”—Medical Times and Gazette. 
London: Joux Cuverentit., New Burlington Street. 
TITE LATE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait of the Duke of 


ze, lis 
CRIMEAN WAR, 


Guards to the Cap- 


Cambria 
OF THE 


De parture of the 


i TANY 


from the 


ture of Sebastopol. By Freprerick Ronrxsox, M.D. 
(ssistant-Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards. 
** Day by day he jotted down the moving incidents 


which each day produced ; and in the strange « ventful 
life of these two years what day could pass without 
It is a suecinet chronicle of the 


some mark upon it? 
good faith and in a gentle- 
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